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Now upon the first dap of the week, berp earlp in the morning, 
thep came unto the sepulchre, bringing the spices which they had 
prepared, and certain others with them. 


Anvd thep found the stone rolled awap from the sepulehre. 
And thep entered in, and found not the bodp of the Lord Jesus. 


And it came to pass, as thep were much perplexed thereabout, 
bebold, two men stood bp them in ehining garments: . 


And as they were afraid, and bowed down their faces to the earth, 
thep said unto them, Whp seek pe the living among the dead? 


He is not here, but is risen: remember how He spake unto pou 
when He was pet in Galilee. 


Out of the spiritual centuries, long gone, there comes new 
and holy promise to a troubled world. 


The Voice that spoke to a people in grave conflict seems 
to echo today over a constantly troubled world. It is 
reflected in the spontaneous reverence men feel when far at 
sea in the lonely blackness of night . . . . in the Holy 
Book that is found on the bedies of the dead and in the 
hearts of the living. 
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“Gunner to Pilot... two 
fighters ... turning in!“ 


No TIME to repeat this message. He must get 
every word right the first time. 


In today’s higher-speed, higher-altitude bombers, 
crewmen must quickly grasp every code-word 
passed. Speed of intercommunication has to keep 
pace with speed of operation. 


Working since 1947, RCA engineers have de- 
veloped the AN/AIC-10—an intercom system 
which meets Air Force requirements for high intel- 
ligibility under conditions of extreme noise and alti- 
tude. RCA noise-discriminating microphones have 
two faces which ‘balance out” extraneous noises, 
transmit sounds only from the speaker’s mouth. 
Unique filter, amplifier and automatic volume con- 
trol circuits reduce the effect of extraneous noise. 
Altitude-compensating headsets maintain sea-level 
sensitivity at 40,000 feet or more—and give crews 
maximum head comfort. 


Now in full production, the AN/AIC-10 is but 
one of many complete electronic systems RCA has 
developed for the Armed Forces. RCA engineering 
—from original planning to final production— 
assures greater efficiency, effectiveness and safety 
in operation. 


300,000 Spotters Wanted. Men, women vol- 
unteers for Ground Observer Corps to help the 
Air Force search for hostile aircraft, man Air 
Defense filter centers, do many Air Defense 
team jobs. 200,000 patriotic Americans are now 
serving. Contact your local Air Force Office. 
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Jr., seated at the concert organ in the Richmond, Va., civic center. 


This famous organ was about to be dismantled until it was restored by Mr. Warner, a telephone company craftsman. 


The Once Proud Pipe Organ That Played Again 





For ten long years, the great organ had stood 
mute. Time and dust had robbed it of its song. 

Now it looked as if it would never play again. 
For the cost of restoring it was $30,000, and that 
was more than the city’s auditorium could afford. 


But before it could be dismantled, Harold 
Warner, Jr., offered his services. He was a central 
office repairman for the Bell Telephone Company in 
Richmond, Va., and a fine amateur musician. He 
loved organ music and he had repaired and main- 
tained several other fine instruments. The city gladly 
gave him permission to work on the big organ. 

It took most of his spare time for two years. 
Thirteen hundred and eighty-four pipes had to be 
cleaned. Hundreds of small parts had to be checked 


and polished; thousands of electrical connections 
tightened. 

It was a big job but he got it done. The cost to 
the city? Just $32.50 for small parts. 


You can imagine the thrill when he seated him- 
self at the organ and its voice was heard again. In 
recognition of his work, the Mayor of Richmond, 
Dr. Edward E. Haddock, presented him with the 
Sertoma Club’s Service to Mankind Award. 

x * * 


Harold Warner, Jr., is just one of many thou- 
sands of telephone people who give their own time 
and talents to helping the communities in which 
they live. In all things, on and off the job, they 
aim to be good citizens. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Locaz to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Complains About Rotation Plan 
In One Coast Guard District 

I would like for you to publish the fol 
I am now a civilian, having been 
from the Coast Guard a few 
have felt like writing to 


lowing 
discharged 
months ago, but 
your MAGAZIN} 
time. 
When I 


had ideas of 


to air my views for a long 


Guard I 
being a career man, but after 


enlisted in the Coast 
witnessing the corruption in the Coast Guard 
District, I readily mind. | 
realize that the Coast Guard is a small unit 
trying to operate and perform more duties 


changed my 


than a ‘arger one, but there are many places 
ertain Districts can be improved 

majority of my _ enlistment 
attached to a ship. I didn’t get to work in 
the District Office they work five 
days a week, have coffee-breaks both in the 


where 
I spent the 


where 


morning and afternoon, and only have duty 
once a month, unless they were one of those 
smart guys who was warned ahead of time 
to state that he had no driver's license 

a thing as a rotation plan 
What kind of a 
pu'l do you have to have to get one of those 
cases 18 to 24 


months is considered as a tour of duty, but 


Is there such 
in Coast Guard D1stricts? 


soft, easy jobs? In most 
neither my buddies nor I got our shore duty 
Yes, we saw 
we couldn't 


more than 24 months. 
our families occasionally, but 
set home to them every night and spend 
them. It's true that 
evervone would prefer duty ashore, but since 


after 


every weekend with 


that isn't possible, why not have some rota- 
tion svstem worked out so as many won't 
be made to suffer like we did 

An added wise don’t 
for a mutual to the Coast Guard 
Dictrict unless you're anxious to spend the 


word to the 


1 
Salela 


remainder of your enlistment at sea. 

Yours truly, 
Naturally 

NOTE: We 


lament on the 


Disgusted 


pass 
letter because 


(EDITOR'S cannot 
foregoing 
» letter does not supply sufficient concrete 
nce. While we are 


ripe mentioned tn the foregoing letter 


sumpathet:c with 


tsh to remind the writer that when a 
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man enters the Coast Guard he should be 
prepared to perform a hell of a lot of sea 
duty! Those men who fortunately are as- 
signed to shore billets are to be congratu- 
lated, but the fact remains that the Coast 
Guard ts a sea-gotng outfit, and when a man 
takes his original enlistment oath he should 
be prepared to spend 30 years at sea if neces- 
sary! Much confuston ts created by a mis- 
understanding of the fact that certain rat- 
ings are chiefly shipboard ratings, while 
other ratings are chiefly shoreside ratings. 
For instance, it should be obvious that yeo- 
men and storekeepers will spend much more 
trme on shore than will machinist’s mates, 
etc.) 
* * * 


Reader Makes Timely Suggestion 
That We Hear From Shipmates 
722 West Broadway, 
Long Beach, California. 
I have been reading the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGA7INE for just a short time. 


six months I have really en 
‘oved the timely stories and the wealth of 
information contained therein. 

Most of the boys in the srevice have had 
relatives in the Coast Guard, retired 
or discharged for one reason or the other. 
I think it would be very nice to have a few 
articles on what some of these men are 
How they're ‘iving, what kind of 
employment they are engaged in and how 
the Coast Guard helped to prepare them. 
(This last would apply to boys who put 
ene enlistment in.) 

This idea came to me because every month 
when read the MAGA7INF will 
alwavs find someone wanting to knew the 
address of a former shipmate and, 
times the man 


For the last 


now 


doing 


you vou 
more 
than not, is discharged or 
retired. 

I hope you won't 
too much, but your 
friend'y it almost 
and | 


mind this susgestion 
MAGAZINE is so 
soems like a hic 
families they 
sugzestions to one another. 


family, 


know in laroe make 
Sincerely vours, 
Mrs. R. H. BASNETT, JR 


(EDITOR’s NOTE: We sincerely appre- 


ciate the foregoing suggestions, and we wel- 
come this opportunity to remind all hands 
that the pages of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE indeed welcome reports of the 
activities of former Coast Guardsmen and 
retired Coast Guardsmen.) 
* * * 

Reader Complains About Current 
Standards Affecting Career Men 

Appearing recently in another service 
publication was an article showing recom- 
mendations of a group who had made a 
survey of what was needed to make the 
service more appealing to personnel as a 
career. Also recently published in the same 
publication was a letter from a petty officer 
first-class with his comments on the recom- 
mendations of the group. 

I quote portions of this letter. ‘‘Most of 
the men on my ship cannot be bought for 
money. Enlisted personnel in the top three 
pay grades should not be taken for granted 
as career men. I personally know of 15 
first-class petty officers out of 30 on my 
ship who are not going to ship over. 
When regular Navy men feel that way some- 
thing should be done about it. 

“We think if the Navy would have a 
little more discipline and give its junior 
officers and petty officers more authority, 
make a change in the present uniform based 
on what the career men really want and not 
what the civilians and top brass want us 
to have, etc. os 

It is my opinion, the quotations above 
hit the nail on the head. I myself think 
the present uniform is all right, but others 
do not, but that is not really of importance. 
I found the foregoing statements correct 
and apply just as much to the Coast Guard 
as the Navy. 

I have been in the Coast Guard over 
eight years and I believe I may be in a posi- 
tion to know of a few changes that have 
cccurred since the end of Wor!d War II, 
and I find the idea of making the service a 
career is less and less appealing. In the past 
eight vears the authoritv of a petty officer 
has fallen to almost nothing. When I first 
enlisted and while attending boot and service 
school, when a petty officer told me to do 
comethine, I had to do it or “‘else,’’ but 
today. that is a different situation. Today 
when an order is given to a junior and he 
feels he doesn’t want to do it, he just 
issues a big ration of balogny. Now I can 
just hear a few comments from some people 
about this, but let them sit back and take 
count —— see for themselves if this is not 
true. 

Today an advancement in rating is noth- 
ing more than a couple of dol'ars on the 
check each month. It is disgraceful the wav 
the authority of petty officers has disap 
neared —— a CPO is nothing more than an 
SN in the eyes of most people and other 
PO's are less than that. 

I believe this lack of discipline and au- 
thority is mainly the fault of those persons 
in command —- commanding officers failing 
to properly back up their officers and petty 
officers. 

I think that people instructing and train- 
personnel scrvice 
schools and commanding officers of such 


ing new in boot and 
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training stations should break out CG Regs 
and start training personnel again in the 
manner that they were cight years ago 


Bring out the fact that there is such a thing 
as military courtesy and order of command, A iu T Le} 4 4 s U ° 4 A a] Cc £ 
etc. 

Reference to the ‘etter from the petty Available ONLY to officers and Ist 3-graders who are 
Officer above, I would like to bring out the married and at least 25, active, reserve, or retired. 
point about re-enlistments. It should be We have no agents and deal direct. Savings up to 30% 
noted that in the 8th CG District only 20 from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed 
on to you if you can qualify. Protection against loss 
i 2 from bodily injury and property damage liability; 
second and subsequent enlistments ae ship- medical paymen:s; accidental death; comprenensive 
ping over. Why? This is only one district, personal liability and fire & theft coverage. Covers 
what about the others? collision & towing. World-wide claim service. Former 

It is requested that if the foregoing is military men who know your problems handle your 
published in the Mai! Buoy that th signa policies. Greatest savings possible to preferred risks. 
ture be omitted, please. Thank you. — 


HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 


This floater policy covers everything personal anywhere 
in U. S. or abroad. It protects your household goods, 
clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and valuable 
of morale in the Coast Guard, tn the Navy, personal effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 
and in all other branches of the Armed Best type of coverage at lowest cost, 

Fortes. When these problems affect the in 

dividual, he thinks <his problem ts some 


per cent of persons discharged from their 


Sincerely, 
Name withheld by Editor.) 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: Let it not be forgot- 
ten that there always have been problems 


thing new and original. 

(It should never be forgotten that not 
all men are suited for the Coast Guard. 
Many men will be unhappy with Coast 


Guard service because they are not adaptab'e NOT APPILIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. 


. . 5 + [> (See ee ee SB eSB SSS BSB SSS SSS SBS Se eB eeeeeee 
to the demands of the Coast Guard. Frank GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
ly, we think these men should leave the Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 
Coast Guard and seek their careers in other avail 
fields. A man who chooses the Coast Guard 
for hts career should recognize the fact that 


Address 


; Age.... ank Single 
he will be called upon to perform man: 


es Car Description Annual Mileage 
very difficult and unpleasant tasks. The = : 


Lusiness Use Age of Drivers 
Auto in U. 8S. © Auto Overseas [) Personal Ppty. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Coast Guard has always been a working 
outfit, not a glamour outfit. And «tt ¢ 
nothing new for the Coast Guard to operate 


within the Itmitations of a curtailed budget 
that makes it necessary for men to perform 
their duties under extreme d:ff:culties. 

(As for petty officers not enjoy'ng the 
respect to which they are entitled, we think 
that this factor rests large'y with the petty personal behavior merits respect! Tits was CGC COURIER, 


petty officer can command respect from sub- Overseas Reader Make: Comment 
ordinates if his own personal attitude and Against System Of Promotions 


officers themselves. We think that every true 30 years ago and it ts true today.) Rhodes 


Greece 


I have a little gripe to make. This i 








about making rates in the Coast Guard 
Why dcecn't this outfit have some kind o 
a point system in giving out rates? I know 
now, that your conduct, P. I. R.. length 
TALBOT T. SPEER. President of service, length of rate hed, count in 


E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyD, Editor — promotions along with test grades 
Speer ; ; : This is all good and fair. But how about 
ELEANOR SCHAEFFER, Circulation Mgr. a man who has six or seven years out at 


Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all sea, maybe on weather patrol? Don’t you 
communications to this address.) : ‘ ; 
think he rates a little more consideration 


Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy. ‘ , 
in a rate than one who has spent six or 


Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter rates he beach?  & i 
November 1, 1927, at the bost uffice, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, seven years on the beac Sure, I know 
March 3, 1879. everyone can’t go to sea, and everyone 

Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all doesn’t want to; and may I add, there are 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these — he h 4 
pages is intended to serve as heipful information for all hands but must not more in the latter group than the first 
be construed as being ofhcial. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast A man during the last World War got more 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication ‘ P : ‘ 
places it in a better position to serve the best in-erests of the Coast Guard points for being over-seas than a fellow 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves who was in the States, and he should have 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. , : ; 

aii 2 me because it was rougher duty. This all boils 

davertisin epresentative . . ‘ 

SHANNON +: aaa xo down to this point: Why not give us fel 

New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. lows who go to sea a little break? We lose 


Atlanta Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco out in a lot of ways that thore guys on 


nee ae re 5 h jobs ‘‘make-out”” in. Yach. we 
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a little more money, but don’t we rate it? 
Why not give us some extra points when 
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2 OS me tae i ltl / x sill tig : 


BIGGER PUNCH—Two squads of hard-hitting Marines— demonstration of airborne assault techniques. The huge 
26 men with full battle equipment—charge out of this XHR2S was designed especially to meet the Marine 


new Sikorsky helicopter’s wide-open nose door in a_ Corps’ need fora big, fast, highly maneuverable helicopter. 


WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL HELICOPTER 
FLIES FOR THE MARINE CORPS 


PRACTICAL DESIGN— Location of two R-2800 engines in _ shell doors and built-in ramp permit rapid loading and un- 
high, outboard pods leaves the fuselage open and loading. The helicopter compares in size to a twin-engined 
clear for passengers, vehicles or other cargo. Wide clam- airliner. A commercial model, the S-56, will be built later. 








BUILT FOR BATTLE—Sikorsky Aircraft’s 
rugged XHR2S, the most powerful helicopter 
now flying, was designed to carry out modern 
vertical assault tactics. It has flown with 
over 6,500 pounds of payload, and at speeds 
well over 150 m.p.h. with landing gear re- 
tracted into engine pods. Five-bladed main 
rotor and the tail both fold mechanically 
for easy stowage and handling aboard ship. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





we are going up for rates? Let’s count 
over-seas duty a little more and also a man’s 
record, when rates are given out. 
Very truly yours, 
M. PASNER, CS1. 
* * * 


This Writer Has Blown Off A Bit 
Of Steam Without Hurting Anyone 
{ woud like to know if you or anyone 
in your department can give out a litte in- 
formation on the commissary depariment? 
I did a five-year hitch in the Navy, at the 
end of which time I held the same rating 
1 now have. There it was different; a man 
was given a little more respect, a litt.e more 
authority. A leading seaman in the Navy 
at that time was a bigger man than any 
this Coast Guard, be he a CS3 or 
I don’t want you to take the wrong 


One in 
CSI. 

meaning from this, because I don’t want 
to be top man on the pole or run around 
with a pencil in my hand ‘‘booking”’ every- 
It would be impossible here anyway, 
it’s too small a unit. I just can’t under 
stand why a man in the commissary de- 
partment isn’t entitled to just as much as 
any other petty officer, in any other depart- 
ment. I know he works as hard for his 
I have done it. Not here, as the work 
is fairly easy, but other times, other places. 
I am a CSI, very dissatisfied. Here I stand 
watches just like anyone else. 
a period of ten days. Then we get two 
days’ liberty. If a man is real good, and 
asks in a nice way, he is able to grab a 
special,’ maybe two, in between that time 
This sounds like I might be get- 


one. 


rate. 


This is for 


at night. 
ting off the subject a little, but it’s just 
something else I don’t understand, so I will 
close by asking if the duties of a commis 
saryman include standing watches, be he 
CS3 or CSl? As far as 
watches, I can do it, but a man, and here 
I will take all rates, likes a little something 
in return. 


standing the 


I'm always reading that nobedy 
can understand why so many men get out. 
All I can say is that for everything a man 
that he doesn't like, he likes to be 
able to get a little something back. I think 
that the people who are supposed to know 
about 
little. 


does, 


these things should look around a 


A CSI. 
First of all, it should 
there are bottlenecks in 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: 
be recognized that 
ratings, and ratings 1s 
that dealing with the commissary depart 
The Navy ts having just as much 
with the bottleneck in these de 
partments as ts the Coast Guard. Frankly, 
little information 
from the writer of the foregoing letter be 
fore attempting to judgment 


some one of these 
ment. 
trouble 
we would like a more 
pass 
circumstances described.) 

* * * 


Attractive Girl Is Nominated 
As Queen Of Ninth District 
Jackson Park Lifeboat Station, 
6400 S. Coast Guard Drive, 
Chicago 49, Illinois. 
Since you asked for it, 


upon 


I'm sending you 
a picture of my step-daughter for publica 
MAGAZINE. I 
would like to nominate her as the Queen 


tion in your wonderful 
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A worthy nominee for the title of Queen 
of the Ninth District is Miss Mary Jery 
Spencer. We want more nominations from 
other Districts of girls deserving the desig- 

nation of District Queen. 
of the Ninth Coast Guard District. Her 
name is Miss Jeri Spencer, and at the pres- 
ent time she is living in Bremen, Indiana. 
However, she is not a Hoosier: she is just 
beautiful 
that come from the Carolinas. 


another example of the women 
Sincerely yours, 
ERWIN P. EHLERS, BMIAN. 
(EDITOR’s NOTE: indeed de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to publish 
the photograph of the young lady who has 
been nominated for the honor of Queen of 
the Ninth Guard District. Ana we 
want to urge many more readers in many 


We are 


Coast 


other districts to favor us with photographs 
of young ladies who eligible for 
the honorary title of Queen of their Dts- 
trict.) 


mau be 


oa * * 


Shipmates, Let us Know What 

You Think Of This Suggestion 
Box 2631, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


There seems to be a great deal of weep- 
ing, wailing and gnashing of teeth in Wash- 
ington, D. C., over the fact that our young 
men are not remaining in the services for 
with the result that valuable 
lost, the military forces 
weakened and the Government subjccted to 


a career — 
trained men are 
fantastic expense in training new men. 

Many proposals to remedy this condition 
have been made but obvious 
inducement has been comp!etely overlooked. 
Let me amplify: 


one most 


Every young man entering the service is 
familiar with the retirement plan — if he 
stays in 25 or so years he can retire on 
about $225.08 a month for as long as he 
lives. This should be a powerful argument 
for remaining in the serbice, but for some 
reason, 


its value is dimmed until a person 


is on the downhill towards retirement. I 
suppose it is a combination of two things: 
25 years seems like eternity to a boy of 17 
— and $225.00 simply won't support a 
{amily these days. The average person who 
retires has little or no money saved, so he 
must go to work immediately. This, ad- 
mittedly, removes most of the attraction 
from the retirement pian. 

Suppose, however, we approach retire- 
ment from a new angle. Headquarters, 1 
think, has computed the average cost of 
retiring an enlisted man as something around 
$60.000.00. If the person being retired 
was given the perogative of taving his re- 
tired pay in monthly installments or in a 
ump sum what an effect that would make 
on our young men! Can you imagine the 
reaction of a majority of fellows seeing a 
man leave their unit and the service with 
a check for $60,000.00!! There is little 
doubt in my mind about the result — re- 
enlistments up to a 
known. 

The advantages of being paid in a lump 
sum are numerous, too, for the person being 
retired. He could invest the money in Gov- 
ernment bonds or gilt-edge securities (many 
of which pay annual dividends of 6 to 8 
per cent), live on the interest or dividends 
and let the principal remain intact for his 
widow or children. Money would be fun- 
neled back into the Government or private 
industry in form of investments and the 
Government would save moncy by the re- 
duction in bookkeeping. 

The most apparent argument against 
this proposal will be that somebody would 
retire with their $60,000.00 one week and 
be drunk and broke the next! May I sug- 
gest though, that the person who has work- 
ed 25 years for his money is going to have 
sense enough to use it to the best advantage 
for himself and his family. Besides, since 
the man has worked 25 years for it he 
should have the right to exercise his judg- 
ment the same as if he ware collecting on 
a policy from an insurance company. 

At any rate, I don’t know of anything 
that could be more attractive: the retired 
person would be much, much better off, 
re-enlistments would be up to the desired 
percentage and the Government would open 
a new avenue for economy. 

What is your opinion? 

Sincerely yours, 


A. L. HERRINGTON. 
* * * 


degree never before 


Reader Understands That Senior 
Officers Have Real Problems 
Seattle, Washington. 

We received the February issue with the 
usual anticipation. We are much amused 
with the section called ‘Mail Buoy.”’ And 
this month is no different. 

I read an article with great interest tit.ed, 
“Reader Wants to Express His Views On 
Several Subjects." Now that is the daddy 
of them all, Eddie. I have seen many of 
them from the lower bracket and I tcok 
them with a grain of salt, knowing that 
the writer was without experience, etc., but 
for a Chief Petty Officer with only nine 
(9) years of service, it is simply assinine 
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streamlined for maximum efficiency! 


Although jet ignition is a comparatively new development in the 
fifty year span of powered flight, progress in this vital phase of 
aviation has been truly remarkable. 

Unlike ignition design for reciprocating engines, which has re- 
mained relatively constant, jet ignition has gone through several 
major design changes within the past few years. 

For example, a comparison of the TLN-10 jet ignition system, 
produced by the Scintilla Division of Bendix, with earlier designs 
shows significant improvements in every operating characteristic 
—and at the same time original cost, operating expense and weight 
are substantially reduced. 

Here, indeed, in the Scintilla TLN-10 jet ignition system, is a 
classic example of how the present national policy of greater value 
for the taxpayer's dollar is being put into practice. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION OF Bendix 


aviation Conpoestion 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 





Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. ¢ Brouwer 
Bldg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. * Stephenson Bldg., 6560 Cass 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. ° 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa, . 8401 Cedar 
Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas * American Bidg., 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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TLN-10 SYSTEM 


WEIGHT 7 LBS. 
Lower Cost—Simplified Service—Weight Reduction— 
Requires less current. 
Higher wattage available at igniter plug—Improved 
starting over entire range of operation—Virtual 
elimination of plug fouling difficulties. 
The TLN uses low voltage only and eliminates problems 
encountered with production and control of high voltage, 
such as dielectric losses, corona, capacitance loading, 
and flashover. 
Smaller size—Easier installation—Leads used will 
withstand exceptionally high temperatures—TLN-10 
System is engine mounted whereas TEN-] was both 
plane and engine mounted. 


EARLY 


DESIGN 
WEIGHT 37 LBS. 
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and it tells one just how much experience 
he has. Seems that he has lots of ideas to 
fit his own schedule. I suggest he run for 
Congress from his state or district and be 
laughed out of Washington. I hope he 
realizes that the crew assigned to Head 
quarters’ duty are fairly intelligent people 
or they wouldn’t be where they are today, 
so why not leave it as is, with the present 
Admirals, Captains, and so forth, to combat 
the elements of the Senate and House groups. 
The element is bigger than both of us. 


The idea of rotation is set up by Head- 
quarters and it worked for me and many 
others when we did duty in Alaska, and 
] think the duty I pulled there is just as 
rough as his or anyone else that has served 
there. 1 did twenty-four months instead 
of the eighteen that is required, so he, with 
nine years and a chief already, and I had 
eighteen and served the Alaska run as a 
busted Chief working for an eight-year 
permanent chief! Morale? What does he 
know of the hard work and the real hard 
ships that have passed serving this Good 
Ole Coast Guard? The boys in Headquar- 
ters do the best they can with the equip- 
ment they have and a damn fine job it is! 
Sounds like a bit of mit glumbing, but 
credit where credit is due is how I see it 
from this corner. 


Consideration for shore duty after a cer- 
tain time at sea is a good thought, provided 
the man has enough Coast Guard service 
and the type of duty he has performed in 
the past years. Jf a man has completed 
twenty years with breaks of shore 
duty in between, not too much to mention, 
then he is about ready to finish up and 
retire while on shore duty with S 6 Q 
attached. 1 man should not do 
twenty on the beach, but because he has 
years and can fil his biilet 
average talent, regardless 
should be relieved after retire 
ment by the same calibre of man provided 
he has sixteen of more years 
However, the shore jobs cannot be filled 
all by this category, but I refer to this 
Chief's real gripe, his sea duty, and I am 
aiming this blast at him only, a rebuttal to 
him. I know a chief that has stood at 
attention in general musters longer than 
this fellow has service, and he’s still at sea 
and wouldn't have a shore job! So, think 
it over, Chief, you're not too bad off yet. 
You have to work somewhere, and what's 
the matter with the Coast Guard as a place 
to work? 


some 


agree, a 


four or Six 
with above the 


of rate, he 


the service, 


From the West Coast. 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: It ts tndeed refresh- 
ing to receive a letter from a man who 
to understand the difficulties that 
confront sentor personnel attached to Head- 
uarters. Frankly, the task that confronts 
officers at Coast Guard Headuarters ts such 
an enotmous one that tt would make lesser 
men shelter and comfort 
duty elsewhere. It has always been inter- 
observe that the men who are 
most loyal to their superiors are those who 
have been faced with difficult 
tasks!) 
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Petty Officer Gripes About 
Coast Guard Rotation Policy 
Lighthouse, Third District. 

I have a comment to make on the Coast 
Guard’s way of assigning a man to a new 
district. The one case I am going to tel. 
you about is mine. I was in Honolulu for 
a period of seven months on a cutter, then 
was sent to Japan and later to Korea on 
loran stations. Then on my rotation re- 
quest I put in for 7, 8, 2. Well, you can 
guess what I got, the Third! I am on a 
lighthouse, real good after spending all of 
my time on loran stations. 

The only reason [I think I have a bitch 
is because I am married. I know the Coast 
Guard owes me nothing as I was not forced 
to join. In the future, I think a man de- 
serves some sort of consideration after a 
tour in Korea. Even the Army gives this. 
There are some men in the Coast Guard 
who have never left their home districts. 
Many have been at a station for five or ten 
years. I can name many such a man. This 
is my bitch. I read about the ‘Boston Cry 
Baby.’ I also read about ‘‘Unsatisfied”’ of 
the STORIS. In all, I think my own gripe 
is better than theirs. I guess there will be 
guys who call me the New York Cry Baby. 
Well, I sure hope there are, as I would like 
to tell them a thing or two. 

Sincerely yours, 
An Unsatisfied EN}. 

(EDITOR’s NOTE: If the writer of the 
above letter had signed his name, we would 
have been glad to have invited the attention 
of Headuarters to the that 
have made him discontented -— and we are 
confident that Headuarters would have dis- 
played a interest in the circum 
stances.) 


circumstances 


sincere 


A month or two ago we suggested that 
various units of the Coast Guard submit to 
these pages photos of their ‘favorite queen.” 
As a result, we have receivd this photo from 
deadquarters in Washington, D.C. The young 
lady is Miss Mary Offutt, a civilian stenog- 
rapher. Mary is 22 years of age, has black 
hair, brown eyes, weighs 115 pounds and is 
just about the cutest girl we've seen in a 
long, long time. 


Reader Seems To Believe That We 

Should Curb Freedom Of Speech 
CG Loran Trans. Station, 
Surf, California. 

Aw right! Aw right! So I'm impressed. 
But the few statements (a mere three col- 
umns) from an intelligent Coast Guards- 
man in the February issue for all his ad 
miral dexterity ‘‘wid da king’s’’ English, 
did little more than add fuel to a blaze 
spreading beyond all reason. Your Mai 
Buoy column often reminds me of the daily 
radio serial, in that one may tune in atte 
a great while and still find the same tragedy 
being kicked around. After missing a month 
or so, I picked up this issue and, sure 
enough, here's a man’s whole vocabulary 
humbly extolling some of the more stirring 
ideals behind military service, while stil 
knocking the now famous seaman from the 
Storis, who saw fit to accept the invitation 
extended to make this column his own. | 
wonder how many potential correspondents 
will think twice in the future, realizing that 
their simple words may touch off another 
monotonous torrent in the magnitude of 
the “‘Boston Barber’ and ‘‘Landscape Archi- 
tect’’ episodes. 


As I understand it, the lad is once again 
a civilian, but I’m sure he'll find his way 
through the cruel, cruel world armed with 
a sheaf of unsigned or name-withheld let- 
ters in eloquent testimony that ‘Ah has 
seen de light."” True to the highest ideals 
of American sportsmanship, when the man 


was down he was piled on, month after 


month, and thoroughly hauled over the 
hot coals thrown by so many sinless ones. 
It appears that when it’s seen how the wind 
blows there'll always be those ready to jump 
on the band wagon to gain whatever dubi- 
ous distinctions it may ho.d. To put you 
straight, I care little either way about his 
motivations for writing and care less about 
his future, but your point has been made; 
why do you insist on prolonging the one- 
sided fuss over a letter hardly worthy of 
such spirited reactions? Is it that when 
someone decides the ‘“‘esprit-de-corps’’ needs 
a shot in the arm, you select some letter 
that’s bound to stir up a ruckus so that 
the column may be filled with profound 
theories from the ‘“‘satisfieds,’’ ‘‘contenteds,”’ 
“the Happy Hooligans’’ or what have you? 


And what's with your Voice of the 
Guard that you feel you must honor un- 
signed letters or withhold the 
others? I remember a creditable letter in 
leve.-headed response to this business, but 
unfortunately, the author ruined the effect 
by requesting that you didn’t use his name 
because his buddies might not understand, 
and no doubt would ride him about being 
“Gung-Ho.”’ Is this conviction in your 
own beliefs, when you’re not man encugh 
to sign your name, whether your words 
were penned in praise or derision? A cor- 
respondent who does sign his letter should 
know full well what he’s getting into or 
else refrain from the urge to adorn your 
desk with his thoughts, so all too often 
there is no really good reason to withhold 


(Continued on Page 46) 


names of 
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THE FUTURE 


The UNITED STATES can never 
again afford the luxury of waste. 
In spite of an enormous productive 
capacity, it cannot have unlimited 
quantities of any and every weapon 
or gadget which may conceivably 
serve some useful purpose. Neither 
can it afford a wartime economy 
based on a night club standard of 
living either in the Armed Forces 
or on the home front. The United 
States must, on the other hand, for- 
mulate and keep up-to-date a rea- 
sonably accurate strategical concept 
and concentrate on the development 
and production of equipment and 
weapons essential for the successful 
execution of that concept to the ex- 
clusion of the nonessential. 


Everyone in America, civilian 
and soldier alike, must become 
economy-minded and every useless 
effort, thing, or adjunct abandoned 
and ideas leading to extravagance 
suppressed, if the fundamental in- 
stitutions of the United States are 
to survive the next great conflict. 
Our country can no longer support 
loose thinking, such as prevailed in 
relatively high places during World 
War II, which held that mass pro- 
duction without regard to quality 
would win. As expressed in one 
high level conference, ‘“We are not 
trying to win the war with brains 
but rather with weight. We should 
stop trying to think these problems 
out and put on the pressure. We 
are going to smother the enemy to 
death. ’’ This indicates how thor- 
oughly permeated the staff was with 
profligate extravagance and how 
little room there was for wisdom, 
prudence, frugality, and economy of 
means in the Government during the 
last great war. The violations of 
the principle of economy of means 
that occurred in World War II 
could have been responsible for our 
defeat had the balance of power be- 
tween the Axis and Allies been more 
closely drawn than it was! 
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DANGERS INVOLVED 


There is a danger in the principle 
of economy of means that should be 
noted in order that all may under- 
stand its correct employment. It is 
well to remember that war is not 
an economical business. An over- 
emphasis of economy or a misguided 
parsimoniousness could even result 
in the loss of a war with all the 
calamitous effects that this implies. 
Those who have witnessed the de- 
struction of a nation have some idea 
of what the loss of a modern war 
means, even when the loss is to what 
one might call an enlightened power. 
The facts are, however, that the loss 
of a war can mean enslavement and 
weath to all those not acceptable to 
the conqueror, even the extinction of 
whole groups of people and the con- 
fiscation of their property by the 
victor. 


When Carthage, for example, lost 
the Third Punic War to Rome, it 
disappeared from history as a politi- 
cal entity and the dispossessed Car- 
thaginians disappeared with it. 
There are forces loose in the world 
today possessed of all the techniques 
and power necessary for the extinc- 
tion of whole peoples and civiliza- 
tions. The ethical standards of the 


men commanding these forces are so 
unenlightened that such a program 
is possible and even probable, if the 
United States should be vanquished. 


Another danger to be anticipated 
is inherent in strategical planning 
and in praparation for national de- 
fense. Inasmuch as strategical plans 
and preparations for defense are pre- 
dicated upon assumptions or esti- 
mates, it is quite possible that they 
may ultimately provide additional 
hsitorical examples of a violatoin of 
the principle of economy of means. 
The sill or stupidity and the poten- 
tialities of the enemy or potential 
enemy can never be determined ac- 
curately and the most careful esti- 
mates can, therefore, be wrong. 
Nevertheless, overcommitment to 
One strategic concept or the expendi- 
ture of labor and resources on or- 
ganizations, research, and equipment 
that later events may prove errone- 
ous, unemployable, ineffective, or in- 
adequate is a danger to be reckoned 
with by military planners and their 
civilian superiors. 


There has already been too much 
certainty expressed concerning push 
button, atomic war by air force en- 
thusiasts and political-minded scien- 
tists. If they should be wrong, 
which is not at all unlikely, their 
irresponsible statements will not 
bring them disgrace at the time of 
failure but the military men — who 
happen to be in command, whether 
or not they have followed their lead 
— alone will bear the consequences. 


CONCLUSION 


So there should be no parsimoni- 
ousness in applying the principle of 
economy of means, but a generous 
individual and collective giving to 
all that ts essential for the develop- 
mert of America’s maximum 
strength. In order that maximum 
strength may be attained, however, 
there must be no waste or nonessen- 
tial utilization of effort or of re- 
sources and the military planners 
must be reasonably correct in their 
assumptions and estimates. 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—Does Coast Guard Headquarters contemplate 
discontinuing the requirement of shorthand or steno- 
typing as qualifications for advancement to first-class 
yeoman and chief yeoman? 

A.—The shorthand and stenotyping requirement 
for advancement to either YN1 or YNC will be waived 
provided a yeoman is qualified in stenomask and pur- 
chases his own stenomask equipment. See Item 6, 
page 8, of “Weekly Report of Activities and Develop- 
ments,’ No. 4-54, dated 29 January, 1954. 

+ * * 

O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of B. C. Jacobson, RM1, who was aboard the CGC 
SToris (WAG-38) tn 1951 and 1952? 

A.—Billy Charles Jacobson (286-581) radioman, 
first class, is now attached to the Second Coast Guard 
District, 232 Old Custom House, 8th and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

* * 2 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of one Lewts Foster who enlisted in the Coast 
Guard in 1952 or 1953? 

A.—A search of the files at Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters fails to reveal a record of Lewis Foster as an enlisted 
member of the U. S. Coast Guard. However, if addi- 
tional pertinent information can be furnished Coast 
Guard Headquarters, another search will be made. 

* * * 

QO.—We would like to know if Headquarters ts in 
receipt of our examinations for potential advancement 
to first class petty officers.—(H.D.M. and T.R.T.) 

A.—McQuarrie is number 30 on the eligibility list 
for advancement to BM1(P) and Tobias is number 
17 for advancement to YN1(P). 

* * ~ 

Q.—I have taken the examination for potential ad- 
vancement to CS1 and would like to know tf my ex- 
amination marks have been received at Headquarters, 
and I would also like to know what my chances are 
tor promotion to CS1.—(E.E.A.) 

A.—You are number 235 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1 (P). 

* * * 

Q.—I would ltke to learn my standing on the eligi- 
bility list for future advancement to Photographer's 
Mate Second Class.—(R.F.C.) 
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A.—You are number 3 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to PH2(P). 
* * * 

Q.—In October, 1953, I took the examination for 
advancement to the rate of DC1. I would like to learn 
if the results of my examination were ever recetved and 
properly recorded at Headquarters. I would ltke to 
be informed of my position on the eligibility list for 
future advancement to the rate of DC1.—(H.C.W.) 


A.—You are number 49 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to DC] (P). 
* * . 

Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to Chief 
Damage Controlman. I took the examination tn Oc- 
tober, 1953.—(L.H.) 

A.—You are number 2 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to DCC (P). 
* oe 

Q.—On the 1st of October, 1953, I was examined 
for advancement to SK1(P) but I have particular rea- 
sons for wishing to learn if my examination was prop- 
erly noted and received at Coast Guard Headquarters. 
—(R.B.S.). 

A.—You are number 3 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to SK1(P). 
* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn when Headquarters plans 
to hold another examination for men seeking future 
advancement to the rating of QMC. 

A.—It cannot be ascertained at this time when 
another examination for QMC will be held. 

e < * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Richard J. Winters who previously served 
as an EMC aboard the CGC SWEETGUM, Mayport, 
Florida, and who may now be living in San Diego, 
California? 

A.—Richard John Winter (2019-772) chief elec- 
trician’s mate, was discharged from the Coast Guard 
11 May, 1953. His address subsequent to discharge is 
shown as 1053 South Magnolia Street, El Cajon, San 
Diego, California. On 11 May, 1953, he enlisted in 
the Coast Guard Volunteer Reserve and is now serv- 
ing in an inactive status. 

* * x 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of one Ralph Missere who was at one time stationed 
in Boston, Massachusetts, but who now may be out 
of the Coast Guard? 

A.—Ralph J. Missere (2013-254) electronics tech- 
nician, third class, was discharged from the Coast 
Guard 19 August, 1952. His address subsequent to 
discharge is shown as 510 East 79th Street, New York. 
On 19 August, 1952, he enlisted in the Coast Guard 
Volunteer Reserve and is now serving in an inactive 
status. 

* a * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address of 
William E. Ireland who served at one time as a Lieu- 
tenant? And can Headquarters also favor me with 
the address of Fred A. Reece, radioman, who was at 
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one time stationed at Radio Station Highland, North 
Truro, Mass.? 

A.—William E. Ireland, Lieutenant, USCG, is now 
attached to the Eighth Coast Guard District, Room 
328, Custom House, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 
Fred A. Reece, Jr., (223-583) radioman, first class, 
was discharged from the Coast Guard 12 January, 
1949. His address subsequent to discharge is shown 
as 2216 Liberty Street, Savannah, Georgia. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters supply the last known ad- 
dress of John Metzgar, 226-792, who served as a 
MoMM2 on the USS MILLS (DE 383) during World 
War II? 

A.—John Yancey Metzger (226-792) motor ma- 
chinist’s mate, first class, was discharged from the 
Coast Guard 3 January, 1947. His address subsequent 
to discharge is shown as 501 South Broad Street, Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 

a 

O.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to the 
rank of Warrant Damage Controlman?—-(J.C.K.) 

A.—Not on list. Not considered by board. Ap- 
parently no application received. 

* * + 

Q.—I am an active radio amateur holding an FCC 
license call W3WYO. My question ts, would Head- 
quarters grant permission for an enlisted man stationed 
aboard a lightship to operate an amateur radio sta- 
tion, with no expense to the Government? 


METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. 


, oe U N IF ORM 
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A.—It is the policy of the Coast Guard that no 
amateur radio station shall be installed in or operated 
from a Coast Guard vessel, aircraft or other mobile 
unit. However, due to the particular employment of 
lightships, requests for the installation of amateur radio 
tsations on such vessels are weighed according to their 
individual merit. It is suggested that you submit a 
letter through official channels to the Commandant 
(OC) requesting permission to install and operate an 
amateur radio station on the lightship. This letter 
should include the reasons for the request and complete 
information concerning the proposed installation such 
as location, type and frequency range of the equipment 
to be used, power source, antennae arrangement, wheth- 
er or not the proposed operation will interfere with 
the ship’s radiobeacon or other communications, etc. 
As an enclosure to your letter forward a completed 
application prepared in accordance with current Federal 
Communications Commission Rules and Regulations 
using FCC Form 602. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn if I am on the list for 
possible future advancement to EN1 or tf advancement 
to EN1 has been closed. I took the appropriate exam- 
ination in August of last year.—(J.B.). 

A.—You are number | on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 

* 


* * 


Q.—There are many men who would like to know 
if Headquarters contemplates making any new Chief 
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Radiomen during the current fiscal year? Is it possible 
to supply any enlightening information? 
A.—Headquarters cannot anticipate at this time 


when any advancements to RMC(P) will be made. 
* * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn the present 
address of former stipmate Joseph Dixon, SD2, or 
SD3. He was stationed in Jacksonville, Florida, i 
1952. 

A.—Joseph Edward Dixon, Jr., (275-493) stew- 
ardsman, is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter 
ANDROSCOGGIN (WPG-68), 158 Causeway Island, 


Miami Beach, Florida. 
* * * 


Q.—In the December tssue of the MAGAZINE it 
was stated that Ray D. Curtis (266-949) MM1, was 
number 26 on the list for advancement to Chief Ma- 
chinist’s Mate. If this is so, I should be MMC by now, 
for I was far ahead of this man.—(A.J.T.) 

A.—Curtis D. Ray is number 33 on the eligibility 
list for advancement to MMC(P) and you are num- 
ber 6 on such list. Previous information indicating 


Ray to be numver 26 was in error. 
S a2. F 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of William H. Bailey, HM3, formerly assigned 
to the 5th Coast Guard District Office, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginta? 

A.—William Howard Bailey (2044-106) hospital- 
man, third class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 
11 July, 1951. His address subsequent to discharge 
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Lt. (jg) H. J. Burness, commanding officer of the Coast Guard 
Supply Depot, Portsmouth, Va., presents the Treasury Department's 
Albert Gallatin Award to Leroy Long, 53, of 2810 Magnolia Street, 
Portsmouth, as Long retired recently after 30 years of employ by 
the U. S. Government. The presentation was made in Long's home 
as he was recuperating from a recent illness. He had been a 
civilian worker at the supply depot and Coast Guard Base, Ports- 
mouth, since 1943, and before that served aboard various Light- 
house Service vessels. The award, named for the nation’s third 
Secretary of the Treasury, is presented to retiring Government 
workers having over 20 years of service and outstanding per- 
formance records. 


is shown as 1509 South Erie Street, Massillon, Ohio. 
On 11 July, 1951, he enlisted in the Coast Guard 
Volunteer Reserve and is now serving in an inactive 
status. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn if I passed the examina- 
tion for RM1 that I took in September, 1953, and I 
would like to make certain that my name ts properly 
recorded at Headquarters as one of those who passed 
this examination for future advancement to RM1.— 
(M.L.S.) 

A.—You are number 10 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to RMI (P). 

* * x 

Q.—I would Itke to learn tf the results of my ex- 
amination for future advancement to CS1 were prop- 
erly recorded at Headquarters. I have heard nothing 
about the results of my examination since I took that 
examination in September, 1952.—(C.M.). 

A.—You are 137 on the eligibility list for advance- 
ment to CS1(P). 

+ * * 

Q.—If a seaman passed a test for potential advance- 
ment to third-class Petty Officer, ts hts eventual pro- 
motion authorized by Coast Guard Headquarters in 
Washington or by the Coast Guard District in which 
he ts serving? 

A.—Advancements to petty officer, third class, are 
zuthorized by District Commanders. 

+ * * 

Q.—In November I was recommended for advance- 
ment to the rating of Electrician’s Mate (Telephone) 
second class and I would like to learn what my chances 
are for advancement to that rating. If the chances for 
advancement are not particularly good, I would like 
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to consider changing my rating to another one that 
offers greater opportunity.—(S.A.M.). 

A.—yYou are number 35 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EMT2(P). In view of service con- 
ditions, the prospects for advancement to EMT2 are 


not too favorable. 
* * +’ 


Q.—I would like to learn if I passed the examina- 
tion for potential advancement to rating of DCC held 
on October 5 and I would also like to learn my stand- 
ing on the list for future advancement to rating of 
DCC.—(R.N.W.) 

A.—yYou are number 19 on the eligibility list for 


advancement to DCC (P). 
* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn if the results of my ex- 
amination for potential advancement to EN1, taken 
on December 8, 1953, have been properly recorded at 
Headquarters.—(J.O.8S.). 

A.—You are number 35 on the eligibility list for 


advancement to EN] (P-. 
x x * 


O.—I would ltke to be favored with information 
relative to my position on the list for future advance- 
ment to BMC (Provistonal). I took the examination 
in May, 1951.—(B.E.H.) 

A.—yYou are number 42 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC (P). 

* . . 

Q.—I would very much like to learn what my 
standing on the eligibility list ts for potential advance- 
ment to the rating of Hospital Corpsman Chief.— 
(I.H.R.). 

A.—You are number 17 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to HMC (P). 

* * * 

O.—I took the examination for advancement to 
BM1 in November, 1952, and I would like to learn 
if my name has been properly recorded at Headguar- 
ters and tf I am on the list for potential advance- 
ment to BM1. My thought ts that my examination 
papers may have become lost.—-(J.H.A.). 

A.—yYour report of examination for advancement 
to BMI has not been received at Headquarters. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn if I passed the examina- 
tion for ETC which I took last October, 1953. This 
information ts very important to me.—(E.B.). 

A.—You did not pass the examination for ETC 
which was held last October. 

* * * 

Q.—More than two years ago I took the examina- 
tion for advancement to ENC. I would like to know 
what my standing ts on the eligibility list for possible 
advancement at some future date to the rating of ENC. 

-(C.E.J.). 

A.—You are number 114 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ENC(P). 

* * . 

Q.—I was appointed CPO on 1 August, 1951, and 
I received $250.00 clothing allowance at that time. 
Since then I have heard that if a man was advanced 
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to CPO during his first enlistment, as 1 was, he should 
receive clothing allowance in amount of $300.00. Is 
there any truth in this report?—-(L.M.L.). 
A.—During the period 7/1/50 to 12/31/51, en- 
listed men advanced in rating to CPO subsequent to 
30 days from date of enlistment or reporting for active 


duty were entitled to clothing allowance of $250.00. 


The $300.00 allowance was payable to men in your 
situation after 12/31/51. Reference: Art.242Cl (a) 
(2) (a), Pay and Supply Instructions, 

* * * 


Q.—I have a travel voucher that I have presented 
to the Pay Officer, who holds our pay records, for set- 
tlement and I claim I am entitled to commuted rations 
for the four days’ proceed time I was granted when I 
was transferred from Antwerp, Belgium, to New York 
in December, 1953. 

I shall quote from U. S. C. G. Comptroller’s Man- 
ual (CG-264), Volume 2, Paragraph 2B01309 which 
states: 


“2B01309 — COMMUTED RATIONS 
DURING PROCEED TIME 

During proceed time, enlisted members are 
authorized commutation of rations at the rate 
prescribed in para. 2B01306 for enlisted members 
when permission to mess separately ts granted. 
Credit for commuted rations for proceed time will 
be substantiated by a certified copy of the trans- 
fer order... .” 
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Flying Lab makes 


500 Landing 


Approaches in“Pea Soup” 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


wIF YOU'VE BEEN a passenger in a plane 
“stacked” above a fogged-in airport —or 
if you’ve been the pilot at the controls— 
you were certainly interested in head- 
lines like the above appearing in news- 
papers a few months ago. 


= Behind those headlines is the dramatic 
story of men flying when “even the birds 
are walking,” making landing approaches 
over and over again, to make your future 
landings safer in bad weather. 


# Working with the Air Navigation 
Development Board and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, Sperry flight research 
personnel have completed 500 bad 
weather landing approaches in a flying 
laboratory equipped with specialized 
instruments. In flight, both manual and 
automatic recordings are made of con- 
ditions encountered during the final 500 
feet of descent. 


#On the ground, trained observers 
report what they see, and monitor auto- 
matic instruments which measure ceiling 
and visibility conditions existing in the 
runway approach zone. Synchronized 








and analyzed, these records reveal the 
accuracy of the instruments and establish 
a wealth of information so pilots will 
know what weather to expect along the 
line of descent. 

= Because of its many years of experi- 
ence in low ceiling approaches, Sperry 
was selected by the government to make 
the weather measurement study. This 
project is typical of the exacting flight 
research which is continuous at Sperry— 
flight research not only to perfect Sperry 
instruments and controls, but to advance 
the operational efficiency of both com- 
mercial and military aircraft. 


| GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
oa 


,* 


SPERRY CORPORATION e GREAT NECK. N.Y 








Now I maintain that I am entitled commuted ra- 
tions for those four days even though I was not on 
commuted rations at the time. The Pay Officer at this 
unit maintains that commuted rations for proceed time 
are payable only to an enlisted man who has been on 
commuted rations prior to his transfer. That, in my 
opinion, ts the wrong interpretation of this paragraph. 
I interpret that paragraph to mean that any enlisted 
member who ts transferred and ts granted proceed time 
is authorized commuted rations at the rate prescribed 
for men that are on commuted rations, whatever the 
applicable rate may be at the time this proceed time 
was taken. 

To sum up what I want to know ts: Are all en- 
listed men that are granted proceed time on transfer 
entitled to commuted rations for that proceed time or 
does it only apply to the enlisted men that are on 
commuted rations when they are transferred?—(S.P.) 

A.—Enlisted men granted proceed time on transfer 
are entitled to commuted rations for the proceed time 
authorized. The rate used in computing the amount 
of the credit is that in effect for men who are authorized 
to mess separately. 

* * * 

Q.—Is there any truth in the rumor that the Coast 
Guard contemplates reducing current four-year enlist- 
ments to three years? 

A.—No. The Coast Guard does not contemplate 


reducing the current four-year term of enlistment for 
the Regular Coast Guard. The term of enlistment in 
the Coast Guard Reserve has been established at three 
years. 


i We g 


© ee 2 

Once upon a time there appeared in these pages a letter of com- 
plaint from a lad who identified himself merely as “Boston Barber.” 
The lad wanted to be a barber and do nothing but cut hair! We 
finally have the opportunity to publish a photo of three real Coast 
Guard barbers. The above trio can be found on duty at the Re- 
ceiving Center, Cape May, N. J., where they perform their hair- 
cutting duties. Left to right: George Hazeras, Paul Parrinello and 

Nick Delaurentis. 
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Q.—I would like to learn if my request dated Au- 
gust, 1953, for assignment to the Cutter COURIER is 
properly on file at Headquarters and, if possible, I 
would like to learn when I might expect such assign- 
ment.—(R.K.). 

A.—Your request is properly on file. Consideration 
for your assignment to the COURIER will be made at 
such time as the needs of the service require. 

+ * * 

Q.—Is it likely that the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard wuold approve a request for discharge from 
active duty if this request was received from a man 
who was about to enter college or had a particularly 
good opportunity to enter into business employment? 

A.—It is not likely that such a request would re- 
ceive favorable consideration since it is not Head- 
quarters’ current policy to release men from service 
for personal convenience. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn tf Headquarters has re- 
ceived my request for a mutual transfer to Mobile, 
Alabama, along with all other necessary papers. I am 
asking this question because I think that the essential 
papers were improperly sent to Ketchikan, Alaska. 
[ can assure you that this request is made for a very 
important reason.—(E.B.D.) 

A.—Your mutual transfer was effected by Enlisted 
Transfer Order No. 4-45, dated 1 February, 1954. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters tell me whom I should con- 
tact in regards to learning something about back divi- 
dends on my National Life Insurance.-—(P.J.M.) 

A.—Public Law 36, 82d Congress, approved May 
18, 1951, provides that dividends on National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance payable after January 1, 1952, can- 
not be paid by the Veterans Administration until that 
office receives a request in writing from the insured 
for the payment of such dividends in cash. It is sug- 
gested that subject named man address his request for 
the payment of his dividends in cash to the National 
Service Life Insurance Accounts Division, Veterans 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. The follow- 
ing information must be included in his request: 

1) Full name. 

2) Mailing address to which check is to be sent. 
3) Service number. 

4) Insurance policy numbers. 

5) Date of birth. 

6) Signature and date thereof. 

Information obtained from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration indicates that you have not submitted a request 
for the payment of these dividends. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last known 
address of one Donald Shaffer or Sheaffer, who served 
as a GM2 aboard a LCI in North Africa and England? 
This man may still be in the service or he may have 
been discharged in 1945 or 1946. 

A.—Donald John Shaffer (225-141) gunner’s 
mate, second class, was discharged from the Coast 
Guard 16 May, 1946. His address subsequent to dis- 
charge is shown as 5706 Heliotrope Street, Maywood, 
California. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Albert L. McMullen, BMLC, who was formerly 
attached to the Lifeboat Station at Frankfort, Michi- 
gan? 

A.—Albert Lincoln McMullen (210-646) chief 
boatswain’s mate(L), is now attached to the U. S. 
Coast Guard Receiving Center, Cape May, New Jersey. 

* o* * 

Q.—Can Headquarters supp!y me with the last 
known home address of Charles R. Illi, SN(CS), 
whom I belteve has been discharged from the service? 

A.—Charles Robert Illi (295-414) seaman(CS), 
was discharged from the U. S. Coast Guard’ 14 July, 
1953. His address subsequent to discharge is shown 


as 516 South Division Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
* * * 





Q.—I would like to learn if the results of my ex- 
amination for potential advancement to Electronics 
Technician First-Class were received at Headquarters 
and have been properly recorded.—(J.R.L.) 

A.—Your report of examination is on file at Head- 
quarters pending vacancies for ET1(P). 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the list for future advancement to the rate of 
BMC (P)? And can Headquarters inform me if plans 
are being made to promote any men in the near future 
to the rate of BMC (P) ?—-(W.E.A.) 

A.—yYou are number 23 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC(P). It is not known at this 
time when any more BMC’s will be made. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to know tf Headquarters has re- 
ceived my examination for advancement to BM1 and 
when there are expected to be openings tn this rate?-— 
(B.B.) 

A.—You are number 7 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BM1 (P). It is not known at this tile 
when vacancies will occur for advancement to this 
rating. 

Pe * * 

Q.—It ts understood at this unit that a man may 
gualify for advancement to YN1 tf he ts qualified in 
the use of the Stenomask and has purchased the Steno- 
mask equipment at his own expense. Several yeomen 
in this area are interested in purchasing Stenomask 
and we wonder whether Headquarters has tnforma- 
tion about sources from which this equipment may be 
purchased. 

A.—Stenomask is manufactured and distributed 
solely by Talk, Incorporated, 261 Constitution Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 1, D. C., at the present time. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to know if my examination for 
first-class petty officer has been received and recorded 
at Headquarters?—(W.M.T.) 

A.—Report of examination for your advancement 
to BMI has not been received at Headquarters. It is 
suggested that a new report of examination be sub- 
mitted to Headquarters. 

* * * 

Q.—I would ltke to learn what my retirement pay 

would amount to if I should retire at any date in the 
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present year. I have more than 24 years of service in 
the Coast Guard and also have 2 years, 10 months and 
25 days’ service in the National Guard. I am inter- 
ested in learning if the time spent in the National 
Guard will have any bearing upon my retirement pay. 
—(C.0O.T.) 

A.—Assuming you retire from service on 1 April, 
1954, your gross retired pay would be computed as 
follows: 2!4% of $305.76 (basic pay of a CPO 
with over 26 years’ service for pay purposes) x 27 
years’ service equals 6714 %, or $206.39 per month. 
In the event you are entitled to 10% for good con. 
duct, your gross retired pay would be 75% (maxti- 
mum) of $305.76, or $229.32 per month. 


* * * 


Q.—I hope to go to school this year, but I will 
not be discharged from the Coast Guard until 26 Sep- 
tember, 1954, and school starts on 14 September, 
1954. Ina case such as this, will tt be posstble for me 
to receive my discharge two weeks earlier than usual? 
(I am betng rotated from the 17th CG District on | 
May, 1954.—(G.S.R.) 

A.—It is suggested that you endeavor to save enough 
leave prior to discharge in order that it may be granted 
you to enter and attend school on the date requested, 
at the discretion of your Commanding Officer. You 
would be required to return to your unit on expiration 
of leave for execution of discharge, involving a total 
period of approximately one day in this case. If this 
solution is not possible, you may submit an official 
request to Headquarters for consideration about one 
month prior to anticipated entry into school. 
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O.—There are numerous rumors in this area that 
the Coast Guard, the Navy, and the At Force are 
discharging men prior to the expiration of their en- 
listments. Is it true insofar as the Coast Guard ts con- 
cerned? 

A.—The only early release program that is in effect 
in the Coast Guard at the present time is set forth in 
Alcoast Two. This program only deals with the early 
release of certain non-rated personnel. 


* 


Q.—I would like to learn how long a Petty Officer 
may stay out of the Coast Guard after honorable dts- 
charge and then return to the Coast Guard without 
suffering any reduction tn Petty Officer rating. 

A.—Article 1-G-20 (b) (2) of the Personnel 
Manual is quoted for your information: “A man who 
re-enlists within 24 hours from time of discharge will 
retain his rating both permanent and provisional. In 
case of a man discharged from his first Coast Guard 
enlistment a period of ninety (90) days will be allowed 
during which period the man may expect to be offered 
his previous rating both permanent and provisional.” 


* 


O.——Can Headquarters favor me with information 
as to my position on the eligibility list for prospective 
advancement to ATC?—(D.E.M.) 

A.—You are number 8 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ATC(P). 


Q.—In November, 1953, I was examined for po- 
tential advancement to the rating of EN2, but I have 
never heard anything from thts examination. I would 


lthke to know if I passed the examination and tf I have « 


been placed upon any eligibility list.—(P.D.) 
A.—Your advancement to EN2(P) was authorized 


by Headquarters’ letter dated 15 December, 1953. 





It Will Show In Your Face 











You don’t have to tell how you live each day, 
You don't have to say if you work or play; 
For a true barometer serves in the place, 

The way that you live . . . will show in your face. 
The hate or deceit that you bear in your heart 

Will not stay inside where it got its first start; 

For flesh and blood are a thin veil of lace, 

What you wear in your heart . . . you wear in your face. 


If your life be unselfish, if for others you live 

For not what you get, but for what you can give, 

If you live close to God in His infinite grace, 

You don't have to tell . . . it will show in your face. 
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RECENT CHIEF PETTY OFFICER LIST 








As a result of questions from our readers (and the 
cooperation of Headquarters) we are pleased to be able 
to publish the names of the men who were placed on 
the eligibility lists for advancement to chief petty ofh- 
cer (provisional) as a result of their examinations 
held early in October, 1953. 


CHIEF BOILERMAN Robinson, Richard B., 
ET1(P) 
Briggs, Geoffrey H., ET 1 
Teal, Benjamin R., ET 1 
Madrid, Edward, ET 1 
Taylor, Robert L., ET 1 
Senn, William, ET 1 
Goetz, William H., ET] 
Yano, Archie C., ET 1 
Brunner, Cifford H., ET 1 
Sanderlin, Sidney M., ET] 
Bowlby, Robert E., ET 1 
Alford, John R., ET1 
Harwood, Phillip W.. ET! 
Mealey, Richard C., ET] 
Perkins, Fred J., ET] 
Woerz, M. W.. ET 1 (P) 
Rall, Gerald S., ET 1 
Mitchell, Kenneth F., 
ET1(P) 
Atkinson, R. A., ET1 
Meyer, Walter F., ET1 (P) 


Sloss, James S., BT 1 
Lawrence, Arnie M., BT 1 
Goodwin, James D., BT 1 
Bean, Hubert A., BT 1 
McNamara, James R., 
BT 1 (P) 
Barber, Wendell H., BT 1 
Mulvihil!, Myrl H., BT 1 
Glanker, Donald G., BT 1 
Gard, Joseph M., BT 1 
Siepmann, K. D., BT] 
Lindert, Donald W., BT 1 
Watson. Herman A., BT 1 
Ford, N. J.. BT 1 
Casey, R. E., BT1(P) 
Horrocks, G. L., BT 1 (P) 


Davi kh wr 
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CHIEF DAMAGE 
CONTROLMAN 


Martin, J. H., DC1 (P) 
Hileman, Lake, DC1 
Carpenter, C. J.. DC1 
Daniels, Noah O., DC1 
Pithan, Philip, DC1 
Montgomery, Lowell E.. 
DC1 (P) 
Tucker. John E., DCI 
Pratt, C. W., DC1 (P) 
Tennyson, D. O.. DC1 
Taylor, R. E., DC1 (P) 
Terrell, Ishmael L., DC1 
Burley, James J.. DC1 
Reeves, Clifford E.. DC1 
Fisher, Doff M., DC1 
Moran, James F.. DC1 
Perkins, Car' R.. DC1 
Roberts. H. C.. Jr... DC1 
Olson, Victor E.. DC1 
Willhite. R. N.. DC! 
Dorr, Earle W., Jr.. DC1 
Freeman, Alvin D., DC1 
Goodhart, John W.. DC1 
Berrish. Elmer. DC1 (P) 
Caum, Frank C.., Jr., 
DC1/P) 


» 
So) 


t 
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CHIEF PRINTER 
Baum, John R., PII 
Arangio, Biagio, PI] 


CHIEF RADARMAN 
Haugen, Robert C., RDI 
Pegram, James A., RD1 
Mathis, James C., RD] 
Roller, Elbert L., RD1 
Cox, Charles F., RD1 
Petty, Marsha‘l, RD1. 
Kent, Roy S., Jr., RD1 
Christie, Joseph D., RD1 


CHIEF AVIATION ELEC 
TRON:-CS TECHNICIAN 
Evans. Billy K.. AT] 
Reynolds. George L.., 

AT1(P) 
Ellis, William H., AT1 
McKee. David E.. AT1 (P) 
Mora, Richard J., AT 1 


CHIEF SONARMAN 
Erion, Chester W., SO] 
MacKenzie, Donald S., SO] 
B.ack, James E., SO! (P) 
Sheehan, John P., SO! (ET 
Welch, Edward D., SO] 


‘CHIEF ELECTRONICS 
TECHNICIAN 


Nelson, Maurice K., ET] 
LeBon, Robert E., ET1 
McMinn, John W., ET 1 
Hyde, G. M., ET1 (P) 
Hanson, Robert M., ET 1 
Kenan, R.C., ET1 (P) 
Davis, Eugene L., ET1 
Suchon, John H., ET1 
Brandon, C. W., ET1 
Morris, Cecil M., ET 1 


CHIEF PARACHUTE 
RIGGER 

Long, Calvin R., PR1 (P) 
Whidden, C. D.. PR' (P) 
Oman, Charles L.. PR! 
Hackett, William P., PR1 
Altenberger, G. F., PR! 
Garber, Jay L., PR1 (P) 
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A meeting of minds...r WIN A WAR BEFORE IT STARTS 


THESE MEN ARE DISCUSSING YOUR FUTURE. They know At Convair, planning for tomorrow has priority 
that atomic war is for keeps. They know that tomorrow’s equal to production for today. While producing the 


defenses against atomic attack must be planned today. missiles, fighters, and bombers needed today, Convair 

Across the seas, in other lands where freedom is a_ is engineering the weapons of tomorrow — weapons 
fiction, other minds are meeting. They know, too, that to win an atomic war the only way it can be won — 
victory is not merely won... it is planned. before it starts. 


Watch for new guardians of peace, built by Convair engineering that aims at 
the maximum of air power...Engineering to the Nth power 

San Diego & Pomona, California 

Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 
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You Don't Have To Be Seasick! 


Modern Research Kills Sailors’ Ancient Malady 


cA CENTURY ago, Sir Henry 
Bessemer, the pioneer steelmaker, 
built an English Channel steamer 
in which the passenger cabins were 
hung on brackets. Through a re- 
markable mechanism which was 
manipulated by a member of the 
crew when the waters were rough, 
the cabins were swung so as to off- 
set the roll of the vessel. 


Since then, engineers have tried 
out scores of ingenius devices and 
arrangements intended to free travel- 
ers aboard ships and other convey- 
ances from the hazard of motion 


sickness. The engineers have elimi- 
nated many a jolt and twist, but 
Fortunately, 
the engineers have not been the only 


not motion sickness. 


ones concerned with this problem. 
Today's traveler need no longer fear 
motion illness, for in the past several 
years, chemical investigators have 
found drugs that make the passenger 
himself proof against that awful 
feeling at the pit of the stomach. 
Outstanding among these is Bona- 
mine, a unique, new, long-acting, 
anti-motion sickness compound. 
Two tablets of Bonamine will pro- 


The bony labyrinth of the inner ear (inset), a structure about the size of a small key and 
reminiscent of a pretzel in shape, is the body's organ that controls balance. When it is 


disturbed the result is nausea and a panicked stomach 
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or motion sickness. 


tect most travelers against motion 
sickness for a full 24 hours. 


Seasickness has been a familiar 
discomfort through the ages. 
Though desert explorers, and those 
who read their books, also knew 
of motion sickness caused by the 
lurching gait of the camel, medicine 


did not recognize that vehicles other 
than ships could cause motion ill- 
ness until an English physician, J. 
A. Irwin, forced the issue by coin- 
ing the term motion sickness in 
1881. Train-, car- and air-sickness 
have since become all too well- 
known. According to recent careful 
studies of large numbers of people, 
really rough travel will make nine 
of ten persons ill; moderately tur- 
bulent motion upsets 10 to 30 per 
cent of inexperienced travelers, and 
3 to 5 per cent never become habitu- 
ated even to mild turbulence. 


SYMPTOMS AND SIGNS 


For all our long acquaintance 
with the traveler’s ill, the symptoms 
of motion sickness were not clearly 
defined until World War II, when 
widespread air and amphibious war- 
fare made motion sickness a military 
problem. Wartime research, cen- 
tered in Canada and the U. &., 
showed that motion sickness gener- 
ally begins with drowsiness, fol- 
lowed, in order, by pallor, cold 
sweating, salivation and swallow- 
ing and, finally, nausea and vomit- 
The salivation and swallow- 
ing stage is the point of no-return; 
if a case of motion sickness goes that 
far, it usually goes all the way. In 
a few cases motion sickness is also 
accompanied by dizziness and 
nystagmus (rapid, involuntary 
movement of the eyes). 


ing. 
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One of the few facts about mo- 
tion sickness established prior to the 
1939-45 war period, was that in- 
dividuals suffering from deafness 
due to damage to the nerves of the 
inner ear are, for the most part, im- 
mune to motion illness. This sug- 
gests, and the wartime studies con- 
firmed, that the organ of balance, 
the bony labyrinth of the inner ear, 
is involved. But why a disturbance 
in the labyrinth should result in 
panic of the stomach remains ob- 
scure. Neither is it understood just 
what part of the labyrinth — a 
structure about the size of a small 
key and reminiscent of a 3D pretzel 
in shape — is involved. However, 
Drs. David B. Tyler of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and 
Philip Bard of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, two veteran investigators of 
the traveler's ill, pin the difficulty 
on the utricular maculae, a set of 
nerves in the utricle or capsule of the 
labyrinth. The maculae are our re- 
ceptors for changes in linear velocity 
whereas the cristae, the nerves of the 
semicircular canals proper, are sensi- 
tive mainly to rotary motion and 
when stimulated, usually give rise 
to the sensation of dizzness — a 
symptom, as noted above, seldom 
observed in motion sickness. 

A PROBLEM FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 


RESEARCH 

The wartime studies, in which 
hundreds of dogs (dogs are as sus- 
ceptible to motion sickness as man) 
and thousands of military personnel 
were jounced in swings, whirled in 
tilting chairs, flown through turbu- 
lent air and tossed about in small 
boats in rough water, showed at 
long last why engineering has been 
unable to prevent motion sickness. 
The motions of ships, planes and 
other vehicles can be broken down 
into four basic movements: roll, 
pitch (rocking back and forth in 
the line of travel), scend (rising 
and falling) and yaw (the twisting 
motion caused by a quartering 
wind). Roll can be controlled by 
a variety of means, such as bilge 
keels (projecting strips of metal 
along the length of the ship), gyro- 
scopic stabilizers (as on the pre- 
war Italian luxury liner CONTE DI 
SAVOIA) and high-speed shifting 
of water ballast (now under investi- 
gation by the U. S. Navy). Un- 
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Motion sickness has been a familiar discomfort through the ages 


Desert explorers and 


soldiers knew of the ill-effects caused by the lurching gait of the camel and ocean voyagers 
were well aware of seasickness. 


fortunately, roll does not appear to 
be an important factor in motion 
sickness. The villains are pitch, 
scend and yaw — and none of these 
is easily controlled. For example, 
to prevent pitching, ships would 
have to be long enough to span 
three waves — a matter of 1,500 
feet or more. Scend and yaw are, 
if anything, less susceptible to con- 
trol. Thus the passenger, not the 
vehicle, must be treated if motion 
sickness is to be avoided. 
ROLE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 


FACTORS DOUBTFUL 


Nearly everyone, including mo- 
tion sickness researchers, knows 
about the old lady who becomes 


seasick before her ship leaves the 


dock and whose malaise is clearly 


(so it is said) a result of her fears. 
Careful study has convinced most 
that psy- 
chological factors have little part in 
motion illness. According to Drs. 
Tyler and Bard, in well-controlled 
investigations no correlation has been 
demonstrated between personality 
and susceptibility to motion sick- 
ness. Moreover, the person who gets 
sick as soon as he or she steps aboard 
the ship could be one of the re- 
corded hypersensitives who are made 
ill by the slight movement evidenced 
by any boat tied up at a pier. It is 
significant that very few people, if 


investigators, however, 
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any at all, get motion sick while 
sitting in a standing plane, car or 
train before a trip. 
FIRST MOTION SICKNESS 
PROPHYLACTICS 

The folklore of travel is rich in 
reported remedies for motion sick- 
ness, from raw pork or a soup made 
from horseradish, rice, red herrings 
and sardines, to breathing in when 
the ship rises and exhaling when 


it falls (or vice versa). The only 
motion sickness remedies prior to 
World War II with any merit what- 
ever were ‘“‘mothersill’’ (chlorobu- 
tanol, a sedative related to chloral 
hydrate), which simply put the vic- 
tim beyond pain, and the sailor’s 
traditional treatment — “half an 
bour of rest under a live oak tree.”’ 
In the wartime motion sickness 
study, a long list of compounds was 

















tested for prophylactic effect. Only 
one was found to have useful anti- 
motion sickness properties. This 
was hyoscine or scopolamine, a 
chemical cousin of the familiar anti- 
spasmodic drug atropine. Scopola- 
mine got many Allied troops across 
the English Channel and ashore in 
Normandy still in possession of their 
spirits and their dinners, but many 
were not helped. In any event, side- 


Clinical tests were made to examine the effects of motion on the body and the results of teh new drug. The young lady (above) is 
whirled in a special chair for a fixed period of time and will try to rise and stand with her feet together. A doctor will check the time 
required for her to regain balance with and without Bonamine. 
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effects bar the taking of scopolamine 
for any length of time. In 1949, 
however, an alert patient noticed 
that a new drug, dimenhydrinate, 
had marked anti-motion sickness 
effects. The patient, a young 
woman, was given the drug by Dr. 
L. M. Gay of Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital for hives. She reported to Dr. 
Gay that, though it did nothing 
for her hives, it did relieve the vio- 
lent nausea she regularly suffered 
from on the half-hour streetcar trip 
to the hospital. 


BONAMINE 


The discovery of dimenhydri- 
nate’s unsuspected anti-motion sick- 
ness powers led to examination of 
other similar drugs as possible mo- 
tion sickness prophylactics. Several 
were found with effects comparable 
to dimenhydrinate. In addition, a 
number of other new synthetic 
drugs, such as one of the agents cur- 
rently employed in treating Parkin- 
sonism, were found to prevent mo- 
tion sickness in many _ travelers. 
However, aside from the fact that 
some produce side effects that make 
them impractical as motion sickness 


prophylactics, all (including dimen- 
hydrinate) have a serious drawback: 
they must be taken every few hours. 
A long-acting motion sickness pre 
ventive became available only with 
the development of Bonamine in 
the Laboratories of a leading Belgian 


chemical manufacturer, the Union 


Chimique Belge. 


Bonamine, which is manufac- 
tured in the U. S. by Chas. Pfizer 
% Co., came out of a search for a 
long-acting motion sickness drug; 
its chemical name is p-chlorbenzy- 
hydryl-m-methylbenzylethylenedia- 
mine dihydrochloride. Tests by Dr. 
E. Evrard of the Belgian Air Force 
quickly showed that Bonamine was 
a potent preventive of air sickness. 
In another series of tests, Dr. P. 
Guns, A. Gillain and E. Doyen 
demonstrated directly that Bona- 
mine does, for longer than any other 
compound studied, what every mo- 
tion sickness prophylactic must do 
— depress response to stimulation 
of the bony labyrinth. 

The most systematic and vigor- 
ous tests of Bonamine and other 
new motion sickness prophylactics 
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Finally, Bonamine is available for broad civilian use. Here a Sabena Belgian airlines hostess 
gives two tablets to a passenger on an Atlantic flight to protect her againstturbulent motion 
caused by bad weather. This one dose will last 24 hours. 


have been conducted in the United 
States by a team of U. S. Air Force 
and Navy investigators under Maj. 
Herman T. Chinn. Dr. Chinn's 
group gave 23 different possible 
motion sickness preventives to a 
total of several thousand troops on 
five autumn and winter crossings of 
the North Atlantic by the troop- 
ships GENERAL MAURICE ROSE and 
GENERAL ALEXANDER PATCH. In 
these tests, in which the various 
preparations were given to carefully 
watched groups of soldiers, Bona- 
mine reduced the incidence of vom- 
iting from 19.1 per cent among con- 
trols to 5.2 per cent. And Bona- 
mine had to be taken only once in 
24 hours; the best of other motion 
sickness prophylactics had to be 
taken at least three times daily to 
achieve comparable effectiveness. No 


significant side effects were noted. 
In another test, Major Chinn and 
his colleagues administered eight of 
the more effective available motion 
sickness prophylactics to almost 
4,000 men of the 31st Infantry Di- 
vision during a two-phase airlift 
from South Carolina to Texas, and 
from Texas to Indiana. A single 
tablet of Bonamine taken 24 hours 
before flight proved fully as effective 
as any other prophylactic given at 
shorter intervals. Where mechan- 
ical, nautical and aeronautical en- 
gineers have failed, it seems, chem- 
ists have succeeded in taking the 
misery out of travel for the over- 
whelming majority of those whose 
bony labyrinths respond to the 
movements of cars, trains, planes 
and ships by panicking their stom- 
achs, 
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Spend Three Mint 


SD crinit ey, the Battle of the Budget has com- 
menced. The lines of the opposition are clearly de- 
fined, clearly outlined — and solidly entrenched. The 
dawn of battle is at hand and while the victor and 
the vanquished may engage in a long and bitter strug- 
gle, the eventual winner will reign supreme, will reign 
all-powerful. For the vanquished there will be no 
room for consolation, no room for half-way meas- 
ures, no room for the defeated. There is no room in 
the Battle of the Budget for appeasement. The vic- 
tory or the defeat will necessarily be decisive. 











What is the Battle of the Budget? Let’s answer 
this question very clearly. The Battle of the Budget 
is entirely a financial combat between your U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE on one side and the forces of 
finance on the other side. The battle cannot be de- 
scribed as an unexpected one. The foreboding shadows 
of the battle have cast their spell across the horizon 
for a long time. 


There have been periods of great tension when it 
appeared that the battle would rage into full flame at 
an earlier date but, always, calm heads spread oil 
upon the troubled waters — if we may use that ex- 
pression. By the use of every honorable and business- 
like maneuver we have managed to avoid an open 
clash with the enemy. But the Battle of the Budget 
is now at hand; it has fallen upon us with full force 
and great vigor. 











Do we hear someone ask, “What is the Battle of 
the Budget?’’ If we hear that question, let us give 
it a resounding answer. The Battle of the Budget 
is an economic and financial struggle between your 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD MAGAZINE on one hand and 
the high cost of printing on the other hand. The two 
forces are closely associated with one another, for the 
margin between this MAGAZINE and the cost of pro- 
duction has long been a narrow one. 


There comes to mind another question. Why should 
production costs hit the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE any more severely than they hit other daily, 
weekly, or monthly periodicals? This is a question 
we can answer! This is a question that draws funda- 
mental attention to a publication miracle that has been 
going on for many years! Yes, a veritable miracle! 


In order to understand the Battle of the Budget 
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es With Your Magazine Editor — 


it may indeed be necessary to delve into the publica- 
tion miracle mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 
A miracle is performed each month when we succeed 
in producing a new edition of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE! It is a miracle (and we repeat the word 
purposely) for a professional monthly publication to 
exist when its field of circulation is limited by a ceil- 
ing of 34,000 potential subscribers. 


The Coast Guard, as is generally known, has had 
not more than 34,000 members in its ranks in recent 
years. Now this number is to be reduced by several 
thousands. This reduction in personnel has brought 
about the firing of the first shot in what we have 
chosen to call the Battle of the Budget. The UV. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, if it is to continue to exist 
as an unofficial mouthpiece for the men of the Coast 
Guard, must have more real and adequate support 
from the officers and enlisted men than it has ever 
received before. 


Truly, the time has come for every Coast Guards- 
man to show his colors! In view of the cost of labor, 
the cost of paper and the cost of a dozen other items, 
the time has come when men of the Coast Guard must 
indicate whether or not they wish this MAGAZINE 
to continue to exist! 


Frankly, we cannot long continue to pay our print- 
ers and our manufacturers with promises of future 
support from Coast Guardsmen. That support must 
immediately make itself known! Indeed, the Battle 
of the Budget is here! 


The foregoing report to our readers may sound 
like a mournful cne but it is not intended to be such! 
This Editor believes that officers and enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard need only be awakened to the seri- 
ousness of our Battle of the Budget and, once realiz- 
ing that seriousness, they will rise to our cause: 


We need more ammunition! This ammunition can 
only come from officers and enlisted men who are wil- 
ling to pay the cost of a bullet to fire into the heart 
of the enemy. Production costs can only be combatted 
if every officer and enlisted man in the Coast Guard 
will forward the sum of two dollars and fifty cents 
as purchase price of a year’s subscription. Get one 
thing straight! There can be no “neutrals” in this 
Battle of the Budget! We repeat, there can be no 
‘‘neutrals.”” The battle is a desperate one. 
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No longer can Coast Guardsmen accept a single copy 
of this MAGAZINE and pass it from person-to-person. 
No longer can they do this without becoming asso- 
ciated with our financial enemy! The individual who 
begs, borrows or appropriates a copy of this MAGA- 
ZINE automatically aligns himself on the side of the 
enemy. The individual who subscribes to this MAGA- 
ZINE at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents per year 
has also chosen sides —— but he has chosen the side of 
the combatant who is striving to keep alive the informal 
voice of the Coast Guard! 


We expect to win our Battle of the Budget! We 
believe that every officer and enlisted man of the Coast 
Guard will join forces with us and will immediately 
lend his support to our financial battle by purchasing 
a full year’s subscription. We feel that much of this 
support has only been lacking because of failure to 
realize the seriousness of our financial problem. The 
MAGAZINE has been such a friendly and companion- 
able thing that it has been a natural reaction for offi- 
cers to toss it back and forth in the wardroom and 
enlisted men to pass it in hand-to-hand fashion in 
the crew's quarters. No longer should this be done! 
The laws of economics and finances dictate that each 
Coast Guardsman should purchase his own subscrip- 
tion! 


Let it not be forgotten that the Coast Guard is by 
far the smallest branh of the Armed Forces. The Navy 
boasts of 750,000 men as contrasted to the Coast 
Guard's 30,000. And the Air Force, Army and Ma- 
rine Corps number their total of men in the millions! 
It takes but a brief study of these figures for anyone 
to grasp the financial difficulty that confronts the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


In conclusion, let us say that now is the time for 
all Coast Guardsmen to stand up and be counted! 
Either you are a subscriber to U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE and thus indicate your belief in Free Speech 
or you are aligned with the financial forces that pres- 
ently threaten our stronghold! 
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* GUESTS OF THE MONTH * 





As he retires from the Coast Guard with nearly 37 years of service 

behind him, Chief Boatswain's Mate Levene W. Midgett (left) 

talks over lifeboat station duty with Rear Admiral Russell E. Wood, 

commander, Fifth Coast Guard District. Chief Midgett has spent 

nearly his entire career on duty at lifeboat stations on North 
Carolina's Outer Banks. 





Re ENTLY one of the most famous Midgetts of 
North Carolina's Outer Banks retired from the Coast 
Guard at the age of 62 with nearly 37 years of active 
service behind him. He is Chief Boatswain's Mate 
Levene W. Midgett, for the past 15 years officer-in- 
charge of the Coast Guard's Chicamacomico Lifeboat 
Station at Rodanthe, N. C., his home town. 

Chief Midgett goes into retirement with a long list 
of memorable rescues to his credit, and carries with 
him, among other rescue medals and commendations, 
the natoin’s highest lifesaving award, the 
Treasury Department's Lifesaving Medal. 

He was born in Rodanthe November 29, 1891, 
and even before he was old enough to join the Coast 
Guard, Midgett used to ‘‘take charge’’ of the Chica- 
macomico Station for his uncle, L. Bannister Midgett, 
when “Captain Ban” was absent from the station. 

Levene Midgett signed up in the Coast Guard at the 
old Gull Shoal surf station, three miles south of Salvo, 
N. C., in 1917, as a surfman, and stayed at Gull Shoal 
until 1924, when he was transferred up the beach to 
Chicamacomico, where he remained for four years. 

Then he was moved back down the beach to the 
old Bogue Inlet station for a couple of months; then 
to Cape Fear surf station where, in 1928, he was made 
chief boatswain’s mate. 

Soon afterward he went to the Oak Island station, 
and about a year and a half later to the Hatteras Inlet 
Lifeboat Station as officer-in-charge. 

It was while at Hatteras Inlet that Midgett and 
several of his crewmen were awarded Silver Lifesaving 
Medals for the rescue of five men from the fishing 
trawler ANIE MAy, which ran aground on treacherous 
Diamond Shoals during the height of a storm. 


secon d 
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In 1932 he was transferred up the beach a short 
distance to the old Creeds Hill station as officer-in- 
charge, and remained there six months before his as- 
signment to the Boston, Mass., Harbor floating life- 
boat station. 


Only a month later he was sent to Woods Hole 
lifeboat station at Portsmouth, N. H., and six months 
later back to Hatteras Inlet as officer-in-charge. Then 
just nine days later he was made officer-in-charge of 
the Cape Hatteras station. 


Chief Midgett was given charge of the Oregon Inlet 
station in 1935, and three years later was transferred 
to Chicamacomico, where he has been ever since. 


Chief Midgett has long been a champion of DUKW 
amphibious vehicles and cites an occurrence of several 
years back as a reason why the Coast Guard should 
place more reliance on them. 

According to Midgett, a 37-foot motor yacht with 
two men and two women aboard ran aground in a 
violent wind and rainstorm in Oregon Inlet 15 miles 
north of Chicamacomico and was in danger of break- 
ing up in the surf. The Coast Guard rushed a motor 
surfboat and a lifeboat to the scene, but neither could 
get near enough to the grounded vessel to be of as- 
sistance because of shallow water, when on the scene 
rolled Chief Midgett and one crew member of the 
Chicamacomico station in the station's DUKW, who 
drove into the surf and saved the yacht and its occu- 
pants. 

The chief is married to the former Lucretia W. 
Midgett, of Rodanthe. They have two daughters, 
both of whom are married to Coast Guard boatswain’'s 
mates — naturally. 
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It commenced less than eight years ago, when a team of 


top scientists and engineers gave the final nod to one of 
the most significant development programs in the recent 
history of our industry. 


The place: Baltimore, Maryland. 

The event: Inauguration of a completely new technology 
for the design and production of weapons systems— 
known as Martin Systems Engineering. 


This is a science and a method of developing aircraft, 
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something big 
is happening 
ata 

small spot 


on your world 





GRAND MCNALLY@CO. RL 5413 


euided missiles and electronic weapons not as today’s 
flying vehicles but as coordinated and controlled space- 
borne systems of tomorrow. 


Most of the Martin story is in the top security classifica- 
tion, but part of it is this: 

The complete integration of the major branches of aero- 
nautical science through Systems Engineering now makes 
possible airpower that is being tailored to previously 
undreamed-of specifications. 


You will hear more about Martin! 





he) THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


.s 


AIRCRAFT S BALTIMORE + MARYLAND 
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STORY OF AN AMAZING CRAFT 








deat 


Pictured here is one of the Coast Guard's amazing self-righting and self-bailing lifeboats, a type of craft that is scarcely known to the 
general public but a craft that practically defies the terrors of turbulent seas. 
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Thus incident began off one of 
the many bars that so characteristic- 
ally mark the entrance to harbors 
and inlets along the Washington 
and Oregon coasts. 


Involved were three of the Coast 
Guard's 36-foot self-bailing, self- 
righting motor-lifeboats. In these 
boats a watertight deck runs 
throughout the length of the boat, 
slightly above the load water line. 
The space below is thus converted 
into a watertight compartment. 
Water from this deck runs overboard 
through freeing ports in the side 
of the boat. 


Important in the self-righting as- 
pects of these boats is the position 
of the air tanks, especially as regards 
height. If carried high, they tend 
to keep the boat from capsizing and 
help to right it if it is capsized. This 
tendency of self-righting is increased 
if the keel is heavy as practicable. 
The boats are therefore built to carry 
the bow and stern tanks very high 
and are fitted with a heavy keel of 
bronze or lead. 


Two of these lifeboats (called 
ABLE and Fox for purposes of il- 
lustration) were dispatched from 
the Yaquina Bay Lifeboat Station 
at Newport, to stand by for possible 
assistance to several fishing vessels 
approaching the Yaquina bar. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: 


It was reported that there were 
25- to 30-foot swells offshore with 
strong winds and occasional gusts 
of 55 miles per hour. At the time 
the bar was rough with strong 
swells moving through the channel. 

Lifeboat ABLE proceeded to assist 
a distressed fishing vessel whose en- 
gine quit while passing over the bar. 
After ABLE had secured a towing 
line to the fishing vessel, the line 
parted and fouled the screw of the 
lifeboat. Fortunately, the fishboat 
was able to restart its engine and 
got in safely. Lifeboat FOX then 
went to the scene and took the 
powerless ABLE in tow. Proceeding 
in over the bar a large swell carried 
the disabled craft up on a large crest 
and carried the FOX rapidly for- 
ward, snapping the towing hawser. 
A four-inch hawser is the standard 
line used by these motor-lifeboats 
in towing disabled vessels. 


The third lifeboat secured a line 
to ABLE and heavy seas again caused 
the hawser to snap. By this time 
ABLE had drifted to a point near 
the south reef of the jetty and was 
heading for the breakers. The man 
in charge of ABLE said, “I saw a 
mountain of water starting to curl 
down on us. I yelled to the other 
man to hold on but he didn’t hear 
me. I ducked down and braced my- 
self just before she hit us.” 


Despite the advancements of modern science, your Editor 


has not yet seen anything to equal or to surpass the amazing afility of the Coast 


Guard's thirty-six foot self-batling and self-righting motor-lifeboats. 
performances turned in by these boats are almost unbelievable. 


Some of the 
We recali one account 


a rescue journey wherein one of these self-bailing lifeboats was reported to have 


turned over thirty-two times but completed its mission. 


We feel that there are many 


untold stories of the amazing ability of these boats and tt ts for this reason that we 
are pleased to be able to publish the adjacent account of a recent West Coast experi 


— E. L.) 
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ence 


The wave smashed down on the 
ABLE turning it over and over and 
around and around like an empty 
barrel. When it righted itself the man 
in charge was still with it; the other 
man had been thrown out but was 
clinging to a life-line and was haul- 
ed back aboard. As the boat was 
being driven madly through the 
breakers toward the shore, the men 
entered the forward compartment, 
padded themselves with life-pre- 
servers and lashed themselves to the 
bulkhead to withstand the jolting 
and shock of grounding. After cap- 
sizing about six times the boat final- 
ly came to rest in shallow water 
on the beach. The men crawled out 
and waded safely to shore, battered 
and bruised but otherwise unhurt. 

In the meantime the FOX and the 
third life-boat, both of which at- 
tempted to assist the ABLE, also cap- 
sized at least twice. 


The man in charge of the Fox, 
describing his experiences, said, ““A 
large swell hit my boat. We started 
to climb over it but about half way 
up the bow swung to starboard and 
I grabbed the other man and fell to 
the deck. I hooked my right arm 
under the towing hawser reel and 
my feet in tight against the port 
side. I don’t know how long we 
were upside down but it seemed an 
eternity. When my boat finally 
righted itself, as I knew it would, 
I jumped up and grabbed the throt- 
tle; the motor was still running.” 


When the boats had _ righted 
themselves the men saw the ABLE 
on the beach and cautiously crossed 
the bar to return to the Yaquina 
Bay Lifeboat Station. 


Oddly enough, the ABLE had less 
than $100 worth of damage done 
to her, none to the other two boats 
except for radio equipment, which 
was water-soaked. This speaks well 
for the structural qualities of the 
boats. 


The men? Quite a few bruises — 
that’s all. 





WHEN YOU ARE GOOD 

TO OTHERS YOU ARE 

ALWAYS BEST TO 
YOURSELF. 
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Jo Nig the Watertront 


Mutual Aid Association 


Flier Commended 


Lieutenant George F. Thometz, 
Jr., currently assigned as an aviator 
at the Coast Guard Air Station in 
South San Francisco, was presented 
a Commandant’s Letter of Com- 
mendation in formal ceremonies at 
the Air Station. 

Captain §. C. Linholm, Opera- 
tions and Air Officer for the West- 
ern Coast Guard Area, made the 
presentation. 

In his letter, Vice Admiral Merlin 
O'Neill, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, cited Lt. Thometz for rescu- 


ing five injured survivors of a crash- 
ed plane in the China Sea off Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. 

Thometz was pilot of a Coast 
Guard seaplane (PBM) engaged in 
searching for an overdue U. S. Navy 
plane which had caught fire and 
crashed at sea without being able to 
send a distress message. After sight- 
ing the survivors in a life raft, the 
Lieutenant successfully made an al- 
ways-dangerous open sea landing 
in his PBM, took the five Navy men 
aboard, and flew them to the Philip- 
pines for hospitalization after mak- 
ing a jet-assisted take-off. 


cA, A RECENT meeting of the 
the Board of Directors of the Navy 
Mutual Aid Association, Admiral 
Robert B. Carney was elected presi- 
dent. Other elected officers were: 
First Vice President, Rear Admiral 
A. H. Van Keuren, USN, retired: 
Second Vice President, Rear Admiral 
Frank Ba'dwin, SC, USN, retired: 
Third Vice President. Brigadier 
General Thomas A. Wornham, 
USMC, and Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Captain T. S. Dukeshire, SC, 
USN, retired. 


Rear Admiral K. K. Cowart, 
USCG, was continued in office as 
chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, and Rear Admiral Frank 
Baldwin, SC, USN, retired, as chair- 
mar of the Finance Committee. 
The Chase National Bank of New 
York City continues as investment 
counsel for the Association. 


As a result of recent action by the 
Board of Directors, membership 
eligibility in the Navy Mutual Aid 
Association has been extended to 
junior officers. Previously, member- 
ship had been restricted to officers 
with seven (7) years’ commissioned 
or warrant service. All commission- 
ed and warrant officers. both tem- 
porary and permanent, on the active 
lists of the Regular Coast Guard, 
not over 45!4 years of age, are now 
eligible for full membership without 
regard to length of service. 


Now in its seventy-fifth year of 
successful operation, the Association 
has assets in excess of $26,000,000 
and membership totaling over 11,- 


Carrying the parachute that saved his life, Lt. (jg) J. D. Tomko, USNR, is led toward a Coast 
Guard rescue helicopter from Elizabeth City, N. C., minutes after he bailed out of his burning 
AD Skyraider attack bomber recently. The plane exploded in mid-air seconds after he 
jumped out, and crashed about 20 miles northwest of Elizabeth City. Tomko is assisted by 
Coast Guard Machinist's Mate, First Class Hobart Wilcox (left) and Lt. Comdr. Nicholas 
Scorzelli, of the Public Health Service. Suffering only a sprained ankle, the pilot, who was 
the plane’s only occupant, was flown to Oceana, Va., Naval Air Station, where he is based 
with Squadron VA 85. Tomko was on a training flight at the iime of the accident. 


000. Interested officers are advised 
to contact their local Non-resident 
Director or to address their inquiries 
to the Navy Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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We think our readers will fall in love with the wholesome simplicity of young Lucy McAleer, who is currently being seen on motion picture 
screens throughout the country in “A Star Is Born,” a cinemascope and technicolor production distributed by Warner Brothers. 
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SALT WATER GRIST 


One of our most interested read- 
ers is Howard Bowers of Rt. 1, 
Stony Lake, Conotton, Ohio, who 
is a retired member of the Coast 
Guard. Bowers finds that this 
MAGAZINE keeps him in touch with 
his old outfit, but he wishes that 
more retired men would write let- 
ters to this publication so that re- 
tired personnel might be kept in- 
formed of the location of one an- 
other. Bowers is absolutely right! 
These pages are wide open to every 
retired man and nothing delights 
us more than to receive a few words 
from these men who have served 
the Coast Guard long and faith- 
fully... . Another retired man who 
looks forward to this publication 
each month is Paul Doyle, SKC, of 
100 Liverpool St., Wadwick, R. I. 

. A proud man always reminds 
us of an egg. You see, an egg is so 
full of itself there is no room for 
anything else. . . . A proud Coast 
Guard mother is Mrs. Herman Lo- 
gan of Lawson, Missouri, whose 
son is probably stationed aboard a 
Buoy Tender operating out of Con- 
necticut at this very monent. Mrs. 
Logan is just one of many mothers 
who feel closer to their sons because 


Commander John Henthorn is currently serv- 

ing as Chief of the Twelfth District's Search 

and Rescue Section, with Headquarters in 
San Francisco. 


of their contact with them via the 
pages of this MAGAZINE. 


Recently placed upon the retired 
list were Cmdrs. Thomas Coffee and 
Francis Dillenkoffer, a pair of old- 
timers who have a world of experi- 
ence behind them. Both of these 
officers worked their way up through 
the enlisted ranks. . . . One of the 


These twins will likely grow up to become two of the brightest adults in the nation! As can 

be observed in the above photo, they already are displaying great discrimination in their 

selection of literature. The parents of the twins are Mr. and Mrs. Charles Talley of Cape 

May. N. J. Charles Talley is a Chief Yeoman and he declares that there is no greater 
literature than the U. S. Coast GuaArp MAGAZINE. 
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cleverest guys you'll ever meet is 
Robert Wescott of Manteo, N. C., 
who has an amazing ability to turn 
out artistic wooden articles with the 
simple use of an_ old-fashioned 
knife. We'd like to hear more about 
the various hobbies and talents of 
other old-timers. . . . Recently re- 
tired from active duty was Lieuten- 
ant Commander George Waddell 
who began his career as an enlisted 
man in 1929. A lot of old-timers 
will remember Commander Wad- 
dell. . . A scientist says that 50 years 
from now kissing will be a thing 
of the past. Fifty years from now 
we also may be things of the past, 
so hang up the mistletoe, girls! ... 
Commander John Henthorn is the 
new Chief of the 12th District's 
Search © Rescue Section. Com- 
mander Henthorn was recently 
transferred from duty in Miami, 
Florida. . . . We take off our hats 
to Wendell Fore, QMC, of Mobile, 
Alabama, who not only reads this 
MAGAZINE every month but has 
subscribed for his parents so that 
those good folks can become ac- 
quainted with the activities of the 
U. S. Coast Guard. What this 
MAGAZINE needs is more guys like 
Wendell Fore! 


Joe Steed, a former storekeeper, 

is eager to hear from old shipmates 
and he is particularly eager to hear 
from anyone who knows the address 
of Hugo Sweeny. Steed lives at 7514 
Hunter St., Atlanta, Georgia. . 
A group of our shipmates aboard 
the recently decommissioned DU- 
RANT have sent us an interesting 
letter in which they state that there 
are two types of duty in the Coast 
Guard. One type is that aboard 
a Destroyer Escort: all other duty 
can be classified as preferred duty! 
Evidently our good pals and ship- 
mates found life aboard the De- 
stroyer Escorts to be a bit on the 
rugged side. .. . We know a bache- 
lor who is so tight he’s hoping to 
find a gal whose birthday falls on 
Christmas and who is willing to get 
married on that day. ... All hands 
join in wishing much happiness for 
Louis Stack, EN3, of the COURIER, 
who recently married a daughter of 
a prominent Rhodes citizen in 
Greece. 


One of our most loyal readers is 
Henry A. Plunkett who is now re- 
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tired and whom we remember as a 
shipmate about twenty-five years 
ago. Henry was a cook in those days 
and he could make the best soup 
but the worst coffee of any man I 
have ever known. However, in fair- 
ness to Henry, we should perhaps 
point out that the galley facilities 
of those days were deplorable. 
Henry is currently living in the hills 
of Seymour, Tennessee, and he tells 
us that those hills are really away 
back in the sticks. . . . Out in Carth- 
age, Missouri, there is a mother and 
father who are interested in every 
activity of the Cutter ACUSHNET. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Southern have 
a son aboard the ACUSHNET and 
they think their son is serving 
aboard the very best vessel in the 
Coast Guard. . . . Speaking of par- 
ents, no mother could be prouder 
of a son than is Mrs. John Unruh 
of Hilltown, Pa., whose son has 
been in the Coast Guard for six 
years. Both Mrs. Unruh and her son 
believe the Coast Guard is the best 
outfit afloat. .. . The weather is no 
worse than the people who kick 
about it. Neither are people always 
at their best. . . . Down in Hurdle 
Mills, N. C., this MAGAZINE reach- 
es a group of interested folks who 
tell us that they enjoy every page 
of each monthly edition. The guy 
who sends us the subscription check 
is William Porterfield. and we ap- 
preciate his thoughtfulness in mak- 
ing the MAGAZINE available to 
many of his associates. 


One of those faithful old retired 
men who enjoy their monthly copy 
of this MAGAZINE is Elton Yancey, 
who lives in Galveston, Texas. 
Elton feels that this MAGAZINE 
keeps him in touch with the organi- 
zation wherein he spent the best 
years of his life... . When William 
Freckman recently retired after 33 
years of service, one of the most 
notable facts in his record was that 
he had never taken a single day’s 
sick leave in all his Civil Service 
time. Freckman was recently retired 
in San Francisco. .. . In last month's 
edition we should have told our 
readers of the birth of a son to Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Hail of the Air 
Station at Miami, Florida. The 
youngster weighed 8 pounds at 
birth and already shows promise 
of becoming a future member of the 
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Coast Guard. . . . If you haven’t a 
sense of humor, cultivate one. Life 
is not a joke, but you can smooth 
out a lot of the jolts along its high- 
way by seeing the funny side of it. 
... An old-timer at the Coast Guard 
Yard, Curtis Bay, Md., is Edward 
Long, who has worked in the Boat 
Shop for approximately 30 years. 
Ed must have learned a lot about 
the Coast Guard in his 30 years be- 
cause his son recently enlisted for 
active duty and is now stationed in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


This reporter would like to re- 
turn greetings to Machinist Corley 
Crane of West Cape May, New Jer- 
sey. Corley is one of our former 
good shipmates with whom we'd 
like nothing better than to open a 
few bottles of beer and reminisce 
about the old days. I wonder if 
Corley (and other old-timers) will 
agree with this reporter in his con- 
tention that the young kids of to- 
day are doing a better job than we 
old-timers did 30 years ago? Be- 
fore anyone tries to answer this 
question, let them consider the fact 
that the kids of today are faced with 
more serious and difficult duties than 
ever confronted the kids of 1920! 
Is your reported looking for an argu- 


ment? Yes, indeed Your reporter 


would like nothing better than to 
receive letters from old-timers ex- 
pressing their ideas about the changes 
that have taken place in the duties 
of the Coast Guard and in the char- 
acter of the young men performing 
these duties. Despite the fact that 
an occasional spoiled brat makes his 
appearance in 1954, we think that 
the general character, ability and 
integrity of the enlisted Coast 
Guardsmen of 1954 are far superior 
to the same characteristics that our 
service knew in 1920 or 1925! If 
you don’t agree with this reporter, 
please remember that these pages are 
wide open for further comment... . 
Some people are all right if you 
know how to take them. But who 
cares for people who have to be 
studied like a label on a bottle of 
medicine? 





Proverb 


BR nice to the people you 

meet on the way up. 
You may have to meet 

them again on the may down! 











‘the CG-95310, commanded by LTJG Salvatore J. Bardaro, heads out of Norfolk harbor enroute 

via the Panama Canal, to its first home base at Alameda, Calif. The 95310 was next to the 

last 95-footer to be built by the Coast Guard at the Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. All of the 21-knot 

patrol boats constructed by the Coast Guard were assigned two-week shakedown periods 
at Norfolk, Virginia. 
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The Cruise of the SAVANNAH 


An American Merchant Marine Epoch Of A Century Ago 


Thr: SAVANNAH, of 1819, was 
a failure by almost every standard. 
Begun as a sailing ship, she was 
completed as a steamship. Sent over 
to Europe in the hope that she could 
be sold for a fancy price, she found 
no buyer. Restored to a simple sail- 
ing craft, she blew ashore off Long 
Island when only three years old 
and was lost. And yet today, over 
130 years after her loss, the SAVAN- 


By FRANK O. BRAYNARD 


NAH is reckoned one of the world’s 
most illustrious ships. 

This judgment of history is no 
chance development. The SAVAN- 
NAH has a right to her niche in im- 
mortality. She was an historic ves- 
sel of the first import, despite the 
countless historians who belittle her 
voyage. The SAVANNAH and her 
twenty-nine-day crossing to Liver- 


The SAVANNAH was the frst steamship to cross the Atlantic. 
She “was a failure by almost every standard,” according to the 


pool constitute a great American 
maritime epoch. 

It is true that she was building 
in 1818 as a sailing craft. But she 
was hand picked for conversion from 
countless others of her type also on 
the ways in ports along the Atlantic 
coast. She was selected by Captain 
Moses Rogers, a man who would 
have been famous on his own merit 
had he never commanded the 
SAVANNAH. 


Moses Rogers had been master of 
the John Stevens’ steamer PHOENIX 
on her historic voyage from New 
York to the Delaware in 1809. He 
later commanded Robert Fulton's 
FULTON on the Hudson. He was 
the guiding spirit behind a group 
of Savannah shipping men and 
merchants who formed the Savannah 
Steam Ship Company and he com- 
manded that company’s one ship — 
the SAVANNAH. 

Moses Rogers bought the SAVAN- 
NAH’S engine from Stephen Vail, 
later associated with Morse in the 
invention of the telegraph. The 
engine was an inclined direct acting 
proposition, with one cylinder hav- 
ing a forty-inch bore and a sixty- 
inch stroke. It was designed to be 
of ten pounds’ steam pressure, de- 
veloping ninety horsepower and 
making six knots, without sails. 


American Merchant Marine Institute. “And yet today, she is reck- 
oned one of the world’s most illustrious ships because of her history- 
making voyage begun May 22, 1819 from Savannah, Ga. Started as 
a sailing ship, the SAVANNAH was completed as a steamship. Sent 
over to Europe in the hope that she could be sold for a tancy price 
to the Czar of Russia, she found no buyer. Restored to a sailing 
craft, she blew ashore off Long Island when only tiree years old. 
Her arrival at Liverpool was marked by two episodes worthy of 
note. In one she was chased by a British revenue cutter whose mas- 
ter thought she was on fire, not dreaming she was a steamship. In 
the other she neatly confounded efforts of a British sloup of war to 
force her to lower the Stars and Stripes. The enterprise shown in 
her construction, and tne intrepid character of her officers and crew 
are the proud inheritance of American Merchant Marine. 


The SAVANNAH was _ launched 
Auguct 22, 1818, at the Crockett 
and Fickett’s shipyard at Corlear’s 
Hook, New York. A descendant 
of Francis Fickett is on the staff of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York. Local citizens of 
the day referred to the SAVANNAH 
as a ‘“‘steam coffin,’ and it was 
necessary to recruit a crew from 
New London, home town of Moses 
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brother-in-law 
was sailing 


Rogers and _his 
Steven Rogers, who 
master on the vessel. 

The completed SAVANNAH made 
her trials in New York Bay in March 
1819. Only one contemporary pic- 
ture of the vessel has come down to 
us today. It was by a Frenchman 
named Marestier, sent to America 
to study American steam boats. This 
drawing shows several of the experi- 
ments in design credited to Captain 
Rogers. One is the swivel smoke- 
stack, designed to direct sparks away 
from the sails. Another is the col- 
lapsible paddle wheels. The sketch 
does not show the iron frame and 
canvas cover which took the place 
of the even-then conventional pad- 
dle box. 

There can be no doubt of the 
speculative nature of the SAVANNAH 
episode. It is seen in the novel ide?s 
which went into her construction. 
It is evident in the way Captain 
Rogers grasped at every opportunity 
that came along to publicize his 
vessel. 

For example, when she reached 
Savannah on her first voyage it was 
discovered that President James 
Monroe was up the coast at Charles- 
ton, making a tour of the South. 
Up anchor and away went the 
SAVANNAH to Charleston. Captain 
Rogers hurried ashore at the South 
Carolina port, met the President, 
and urged him to continue his 
Southward journey as far as Savan- 
nah on the new ship. The President 
declined. It is reported that he fear- 
ed his popularity in South Carolina 
would suffer if he left the state in 
a Georgian vessel. The SAVANNAH, 
we presume, was registered at Savan- 
nah. 

But Captain Rogers was not to 
be outdone. When President Mon- 
roe’s party reached the Georgian 
seaport, there was the SAVANNAH 
ready and waiting. We can imagine 
she had all her flags flying May 11 
when she took the President and his 
suite for an all-day excursion to 
Tybee Light and return. 

The SAVANNAH’S log book, 
bound in heavy canvas probably 
from the ship’s own sail locker, is 
in the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. It shows that the 320 
ton craft left her pier under steam 


at 9 A.M. on May 22, now cele- 
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The CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


said to have carried more 


passengers in her 44 years than any other liner on the Great Lakes, 
according to the American Merchant Marine Institute. Built in 1892 
she was the best known of the “whaleback” type. This unusual de- 
sign was intended to offer minimum resistance to wind and sea. 
Difficulties in unloading cargo and size limitations were serious handi- 


caps, however, and the style was not long popular. 
shipp'ng is an important part of our merchant marine. 


Great Lakes 
High con- 


struction costs are making it virtually impossible for private shipping 
to build new ships for passenger or freight services. Without new 
ships the American Merchant Marine can not long perform its service 
to our peacetime economy or serve as our “fourth arm” in war. 


brated throughout America as Mari- 
time Day. She anchored at noon at 
Tybee Light, remaining there until 
6 A.M. the 24th. Two hours later 
she dropped her pilot and her voy- 
age was really under way. For fuel 
she had 75 tons of coal and 25 cords 
of wood. It permitted only between 
eighty and ninety hours of steam- 
ing time on the whole voyagee. 

The vessel’s approach to the Old 
World was marked by two episodes 
worthy of note. In one she was 
chased by a British revenue cutter 
whose master thought she was on 
fire. In the other she neatly con- 
founded efforts of a British sloop 
of war to force her to lower the 
United States flag. 

The revenue cutter KITE had been 
sent to the relief of the SAVANNAH 
by the admiral of the fleet lying in 
the cove of Cork. The station at 
Cape Clear had sighted her with 
smoke belching from her bent stack 
and concluded she was on fire. The 
surprise of the Britishers can be im- 
agined when the SAVANNAH, with- 
out a sail set, out-distanced them 
completely. It was not until after the 
exasperated cutter’s crew had fired 
shots at the American vessel that she 
stopped and gratified their curiosity. 

Proud of his new ship and with 


inemories of the War of 1812 still 
in his mind, Captain Moses Rogers 
refused to follow the custom at Brit- 
ish ports of flying the Union Jack 
above the Stars and Stripes while 
lying off the bar at Liverpool. The 
captain of a British sloop took this 
as a personal insult and a boat was 
sent out to order the American colors 
down. Threatened with force, sail- 
ing master Steven Rogers, who was 
on deck at the time, turned to his 
engineer and said, ‘Get the hot 
water engine ready.”’ Although 
there was no such engine, the idea 
of a bath of scalding water was 
enough to cool off the Britisher, who 
dropped the whole matter. 

The SAVANNAH did not have 
many pleasant experiences in Eng- 
land, although her trip up the Mer- 
sey was watched by thousands. She 
was generally viewed with suspicion. 
Newspapers of the day surmised 
that “‘this steam operation may, in 
some manner, be connected with the 
ambitious views of the United 
States.” 


Ten days of her thirty-three-day 
run to St. Petersburg were under 
steam, with the engines running for 
spells of fifty-two hours on two oc- 


casions. Eighteen hours was the 
SAVANNAH'’S longest period under 
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THE SAVANNAH 


Sail on, oh Sea Bird of the deep 
That plows the ocean wave; 
We gave a hearty, joyous cheer 
When you were launched upon 
the wave. 


When on the “Stocks” near river 
front 
We watched and prayed vou 
would succeed ; 
Thou hast redeemed a nation’s 
pledge, 
Thou hast a nation’s honor 
saved, 











The MEMPHIS, one of the glamorous Mississippi River packets of 
old. With light draft and high pressure she was able to make 24 miles 
an hour, according to the American Merchant Marine Institute. 
Plush, elegance and sumptuous interiors staggered the foreign visi- 
tors to America who happened to travel on ships of this type common : 
in Mark Twain’s day. Owned by the Anchor Line, the MEMPHIS now, 
served between St. Louis and Memphis. Today only a few excursion And word tis sent from shore to 
boats remain that even faintly resemble this gaudy craft. Vast diesel- 
powered tows move ap and down our great rivers taking cargo to shore 
the seaports where ships of the American Merchant Marine carry it That steam ts conqueror ever- 
abroad. We can not rely on foreign merchant fleets, the Institute said. 


A Yankee boat has won renown, 
From foreign lands come laurels 





more. 


steam while on her Atlantic cross- 
ing. She did not use steam on her 


return voyage to Savannah because ak 
The greatest wonder ever seen, 
of rough October and November : 


seas The SAVANNAH was the Ocean 


The name SAVANNAH now resounds 
In every household in the land; 


To deny that a ship which uses 
steam for ten out of thirty-three 
days is a steamship is like arguing 
how many angels can stand on the 
point of a needle. But such details 
are common. The London IIlus- 
trated ITtmes went so far as to de- 
scribe the SAVANNNAH as “‘an after- 
thought of the Americans,”’ accord- 
ing to a report in the New York 
Journal of Commerce on January 
16, 1858. For the last word, how- 
ever, we could not do better than 
to depend upon a first hand, on the 
spot account published in The 
I'tmes of London. It is in connec- 
tion with the KITE episode. As 
quoted by John H. Morrison in his 
“History of American Steam Navi- 
gation,’ The Times reported: ‘The 
SAVANNAH, a steam vessel, recently 





America’s merchant marine began with ships like this Marblehead 
schooner, according to the American Merchant Marine Institute. 
The first ship built in this country was the VIRGINIA, “a faire 


arrived at Liverpool from America, 
the first vessel of the kind which ever 
crossed the Atlantic.” 


As an epilogue, may I quote a 
poem believed to be contemporary 
with the SAVANNAH'S famous voy- 


ge: 
age: 
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pinnace” of 30 tons, constructed by Capt. George Popham’s colonists 
at the mouth of the Kennebec, Maine. Other shipyards sprang up 
all along the coast, for travel by sea was quickest and best. Only 
11 years after the MAYFLOWER arrived at Plymouth, a ship twice 
her size was built by the Puritans in Salem. By 1776 our merchant 
fleet consisted of over 1,000 vessels. Without them we would have 
been economically dependent upon the old world. The 1,400 tankers, 
cargo ships and passenger liners in today’s merchant marine are 
equally important to our independence and general prosperity. 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Eighteenth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


Th U. S. COAST GUARD RESCUE FLOTILLA ONE 
made 1,438 rescues from the English Channel during 
the invasion of France. Our biggest job was on “D” 
day, and it was for this gigantic operation that the 
Flotilla was formed, but three months later these tiny 
craft were still picking survivors out of cold, stormy 
waters —— sometimes as many as one hundred a day. 

The idea of forming a rescue flotilla was born only 
a few weeks before ““‘D’’ day — after all major plan- 
ning was complete. Some of the reasons for such an 
organization means life or death to many men. 

On “D” minus one,” five thousand ships loaded 
with half-a-million men must cross one hundred miles 
of channel waters and land full of fight on the French 
Coast. During the following days of “‘build-up’’ mil- 
lions more must cross and relieve the initial forces. 

Suppose the long absent Luftwaffe finally appeared 
in force! Suppose “‘E’’ boats succeeded in sinking 
transports loaded with thousands of men! Suppose 
enemy mine fields — the kind that permit several ships 
to pass over and then suppenly pop from the bottom 
— were missed by the invasion sweepers! Suppose 
storms forced the invasion armada out of the newly 
swept channels! Suppose the underwater obstacles 
off the beaches of France proved more formidable than 
secret surveys had indicated! Suppose an all-out sub- 
marine attack succeeded ‘These, and more, were some 
of the discomforting thoughts that plagued the plan- 
ners of the greatest amphibious operation in history — 
the invasion of France! 

Once an invasion fleet is mounted (loaded and 
ready to go), everything moves with clock-like pre- 
cis on up to the moment when the first ship touches 
down on the enemy shore and for many days there- 
after until a beachhead is secured, and even then a 
counter-attack may come at sea as well as on land. 
To have all of the assault forces and their support 
at the right place at the right time, there can be no 
deviation from an air-tight schedule. Though thou- 
sands of vessels participated in the Normandy attack, 
not one could have afforded to stop and pick up sur- 
vivors. Once the ships set sail from the British ports 
where they were loaded, it was everyone for himself 
should disaster overtake a ship or convoy. Some solu- 
tion to this gruesome proposition was sorely needed, 
and although no answer had been found in previous 
invasions, the planners of the French invasion found 
an answer. 
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In addition to ships of invasion, this assault in- 
cluded an entirely separate unit of ‘‘Sea-going Saint 
Bernards,” whose sole duty was to rescue survivors 
whenever and wherever required. After the decision 
was made to form such an organization, things began 
to happen fast — it had to be fast, very little time 
was left. 


Only a few weeks before the date set for ““D’’ Day, 
urgent orders went out, up and down the east coast 
of the United States. U. S. Coast Guard units operat- 
ing from Maine to Cuba were secretly ordered to sail 
scores of the eighty-three-foot sub-busters to New 
York. Within a few days, these fast, wooden-hulled 
patrol craft manned by one officer and thirteen men, 
began to accumulate at Staten Island where they were 
loaded upon decks of Liberty Ships, LST’s, and mis 
cellaneous freighters sailing for the United Kingdom. 
Under the supervision of Lieutenant Commander 
Perry H. Simpson, USCG, the boats were “‘processed”’ 
for feorign duty. The actual lifting and loading was 
performed by one of America’s largest marine salvage 
contractors. There was not time to prefabricate 
cradles, each craft being blocked up in place while 
being held on the carrier's deck by a huge floating 
crane. 


Only a few members of the crew stayed with each 
craft for the Atlantic crossing. These ‘boat keepers”’ 
included the skipper, a chief boatswain’s mate, a chief 
motor mechanic’s mate, and a ship’s cook. With the 
fuel tanks drained and filled with water, there was no 
power to heat the boats, and this, plus the location 
of the craft high on the carrier’s pitching and rolling 
decks. made for solid discomfort. One craft, however, 
managed to get hooked up with a Liberty ship's power 
lines, and, with this, operated its radar at a time when 
the convoy was passing through an area of dense fog. 
On arrival in the U. K., the skipper of this particular 
Liberty ship stated he would like very much to keep 
the cutter aboard indefinitely, it being his first experi- 
ence with the wonderful seeing power of radar! 

As the first few dozen craft began to reach various 
U. K. ports, the balance of their crews arrived separate- 
ly, and were sent to rejoin their shipmates. Later, as 
the last of the cutters arrived, the number of cutters 
to be manned far exceeded the number of crews that 
had reached us, so the same crews were used over and 
over in bringing the cutters from their offloading 
ports to the flotilla base. 
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The praparation of these craft and their crews for 
the invasion operation took on frantic proportions 
during the few weeks remaining before ‘‘D’’ Day. The 
last craft of the flotilla actually arrived at the flotilla 
base only sixty hours before the assault began. 


Primarily assigned for anti-submarine warfare, 
these boats arrived fully equipped for that duty. Now 
their role was quite different —- one of mercy instead 
of attack. Each had to be stripped of its weighty anti- 
submarine armament, crews had to be given intense 
first-aid instructions, and skippers had to be indoctri- 
nated in the complicated operation of the invasion 
itself. 


A small repair party of forty-two Coast Guard 
motor machinists’ mates and carpenters’ mates. under 
the direction of Lieutenant Glenn S. Jennings, USCG, 
were given the job of tuning up the hulls and engines 
to top efficiency. Although many of the boats had 
been badly shaken up by the Atlantic crossing, to the 
credit of this small maintenance party it can be said 
that on “D” Day one-hundred per cent of the craft 
were operational and fulfilled their missions. 


British officers who had participated in the Dun- 
kerque evacuation were consulted, and hurried requests 
for vital supplies went out. However, the hour was so 
late that much of the rescue equipment used by this 
flotilla was constructed by the crews themselves. 

With a six-foot freeboard (distance from water to 
deck), it was realized that men weakened from 
wounds, shock, and exposure would have difficulty 
getting aboard these shipe of mercy. Tests showed 
that the weight of such a survivor sometimes weant 
as high as four-hundred pounds, due to clothing and 
gear being soaked with water and oil. Therefore, to 
facilitate rescues directly from the water, scramble nets 
were constructed of two-inch line and wood. To make 
room for survivors, all excess gear was stripped from 
the decks of the ships, life lines were loosened, and the 
scramble nets rigged fore and aft on both sides. To 
lift the wounded, regardless of weight, heavy iron 
davits were constructed and rigged with block and 
tackle. xtra stretchers of a type that held their shape 
under all conditions were supplied each craft, and to 
keep patients as warm as possible, thousands of Army 
blankets were issued. In addition to this, facilities 
were installed for quickly serving hot tea and coffee. 

Visualizing the possibility of having to carry capac- 
ity loads of survivors, tests were made to determine 
how many people could be crowded aboard without 
endangering the craft’s stability. With over one hun- 
dred men on deck in addition to the crew, high speed 
maneuver tests were successfully completed. 

Prior to their departure from New York, huge first- 
aid kits had been placed aboard each craft, and the 
use of all this equipment was drilled into the crews 
in daily sessions. which included the showing of mo- 
tion pictures depicting actual first-aid work. Two 
doctors, Asst. Surgeon Martin R. Boltizar and Asst. 
Surgeon John S. Micelli, were assigned to the flotilla 
by the U. S. Public Health Service, and upon arrival 
of the crews, classes were held morning, noon, and 
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night, so that on ““‘D’’ Day every man in the flotilla 
could set a broken bone, apply an effective tourniquet, 
and had the rhythm of resuscitation down ‘“‘pat.”’ 


Special rubber life rafts which inflated themselves 
automatically upon contact with the water were ob- 
tained from the RAF and supplied each cutter. These 
arrived only a few days before ‘“‘D’’ Day and consisted 
of a multitude of parts which had to be assembled 
into a tight kit for stowage aboard our craft. The 
assembling problem was similar to that of a jig-saw 
puzzle and we finally had to call in an expert from 
one of the RAF stations to explain what some of the 
equipment was all about. Their original purpose was 
for use in waters far from land, but in our case they 
proved of immense value in keeping groups of sur- 
vivors afloat until rescues could be made by the cutters. 


At the very last minute, a shipment of California 
brandy arrived for issue to survivors. It was packed 
in small, two-ounce bottles, and when divided among 
the sixty boats of the flotilla, the size of the spirited 
ration for each craft was conceivably less than the 
proverbial “‘cask’’ carried by the Saint Bernards of the 
Swiss passes. Needless to say, these few drops of con- 
centrated ‘‘sunshine’’ were expended during the first 
few hours of “D’’ Day. 


Long before this rescue flotilla was formed, all of 
the other ships of the invasion armada had completed 
their final drills and exercises. Time after time cer- 
tain selected beaches along the Cornwall coast were 
assaulted and captured by the various units which 
were to make up the actual invasion forces. During 
these sham shows, everyone became accustomed to the 
many, and sometimes unique, types of vessels to be 
used. Their silhouettes were impressed upon the minds 
of all the invasion crews, including the airmen who 
were to cover the operation. Because of our late ar- 
rival, it was realized that our silhouette would be 
unexpected, and, being seen for the first time during 
the excitement of the real thing, there was a good 
chance that our craft would be fired upon by trigger- 
nervous gunners long before we reached the beaches 
of France. To protect us from our own airmen, photo- 
graphs were made of our craft underway at high speed 
and quickly published to the various air crews who 
were to participate. Even so, there was a-great amount 
of uneasiness among our crews over the possibility of 
the rescue cutters being mistaken for an enemy “E” 
boat, whose silhouette and wake they resembled in 
many respects. Fortunately, however, only in one 
case were we fired upon by friendly vessels, and that 
was when we arrived directly upon the heels of an 
“E” boat attack on a convoy in mid-channel a few 
nights after ‘‘D’’ Day. In the dark, it was not sur- 
prising that gun crews in the convoy thought a sec- 
ond wave of “E” boats were upon them. Recogni- 
tion signals were made by us just in time, and except 
for a few holes in our hulls there was no serious 
damage. 

Another of our chief worries was due to the cutters 
themselves. They are gasoline driven and carry several 
thousand gallons of high-test gasoline midships in 
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huge tanks located almost under the bridge. The tanks 
are not bullet-proof, and the ship’s hull will not stop 
even a thirty-calibre bullet. Attempts were made to 
find some way of reducing the danger of explosions 
after being hit in one of these tanks. Some special 
armament around the tanks was indicated, or else we 
might adopt the British method of enveloping them 
in ‘‘splinter protection’’ shields, but the construction 
of the craft was such that no adequate solution was 
ever found. In the end, each skipper was instructed 
to use his central tanks first, in the hope that a hit 
in one of the full cutter tanks would be less likely 
to explode than would a gaseous ‘‘empty”’ tank. Even 
so, our arrival on the French coast meant that we 
were carrying within our hulls explosives sufficient to 
blow us sky-high, and as it turned out, the only opera- 
tional loss of life sustained by this flotilla during our 
entire assignment came as a result of one of these 
“empty” tanks exploding. 


For the invasion operation, we were organized into 
two distinct groups. Thirty boats were assigned to 
the British assault area and to the American. On the 
eve of “D’” Day, these two ‘“‘match-box’”’ fleets de- 
parted the flotilla base and rendezvoused with scores 
of different convoys forming up along the channel 
coast of England. Some of these convoys were fast 
and consisted of assault transports. Others were slow, 
plodding LCT’s and towed barges. Most were made 
up of LST’s and LCI (L)’s, but all were filled to over- 
flowing with American and Allied sailors, soldiers and 


Marines. All were to converge on pre-selected assault 
areas before dawn of 6 June. 


Typical of these was one huge convoy consisting 
of almost a score of huge, fast attack transports and 
almost a hundred LCI(L)’s. A total of ten rescue 
craft were assigned to this convoy and as it was to 
become the spearhead of the American assault, addi- 
tional cutters joined up with it after crossing with 
other convoys. Many of the transports were manned 
by Coast Guard crews, and almost half of the 
LCI(L)’s were Coast Guard manned, so when our 
small cutters, flying the Coast Guard ensign as well 
as the American flag, wheeled into line with the con- 
voy, there were many waves and shouts of ‘Hi, ya, 
Coasty”’ across the water. 


The trip over was a nightmare for the eighty-three 
footers, due to heavy seas and a bad habit developed 
by the transports of going full speed for a while and 
then suddenly slowing down. Because there was 
only one very narrow swept channel to use, the entire 
line of transports was strung out in single file. The 
LCI(L)’s and rescue craft were supposed to follow 
in the channel, but due to the reoccuring overlaping 
of the various sections of the convoy, it is doubtful 
if we were ever within the swept channel. This did 
not worry us very much because our craft were wood- 
en-hulled and of shallow draft, and as it turned out, 
not a single ship of ours was lost en route to the Nor- 
mandy coast. The unsung sweepers had done a great 
job, and lady luck was definitely on our side that 
night. 
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The arrival of the loaded convoys in the assembly 


areas directly off the beaches was closely coordinated 


with the start of a tremendous naval bombardment of 
the beaches and block houses up and down the coast. 
The timing of the arrival of the many convoys in- 
volved was such that although they had left the U.K. 
from ports hundreds of miles apart and their time of 
departure had been separated by many hours, the plan 
ning and execution was so accurate that all the units 
took their place in the Seine Bay simultaneously. The 
breaking up of convoys and their anchoring in the 
unloading areas occurred long before dawn. From 
the deck of our rescue craft the impression we had was 
that of being completely surrounded by hundreds of 
huge vessels, all going at breakneck speed while turn 
ing and wheeling within swept channels known to be 
only a few hundred yards wide. Everything was pre- 
arranged, and perfectly coordinated. No vessel paid 
much attention to the others, but it is remarkable that 
there was no serious accident from collision. 


As the different convoys arrived, our group of rescue 
craft soon numbered over twenty off the American 
beaches. In the original orders, only five had been 
assigned to positions between the transports and the 
beaches and all the rest were supposed to be staying 
in the vicinity of the transports, as it was expected 
that here the greatest disasters would occur. However, 
it was hardly light before it became evident that the 
German forces on shore were knocking out scores of 
small craft, LCT’s and LCI(L)’s, as they went into 
the beach, and it was here that our initial rescue roles 
were played. Frantic calls came from the first five cut- 
ters, and very soon all but a few of our craft assigned 
to the transports went in as close to the beach as pos- 


sible. 


Ensign Bernard B. Wood, USCG, made one of our 
first rescues, operating in its assigned position less than 
2,000 yards off one of the American beaches. Forty 
seven soldiers and sailors were taken from the water 
by this cutter only a few minutes after ““‘H’’ hour. 
Most of these men were U. S. Army personnel, wound- 
ed crews of tanks that had been knocked out before 
reaching the shore. The water was bitterly cold and 
a fairly high sea was running. The majority of the 
survivors were weakened from shock and immersion, 
so members of the CGC-1 had to go over the side and 
help lift the survivors bodily from the water. Shell 
fire from the beach was falling all around but the 
cutter kept underway until every man visible in the 
area was picked up. All the while, scores of assault 
craft were passing by, and regardless of the rescue 
operations, these craft had the right of way. This 
meant that the rescue cutters would have to speed in 
to a group of survivors and then maneuver out of 
the way of an assault craft as quicklv as possible. 
Frequently, several runs would be made before dodg- 
ing into position to complete a rescue. 


(To be continued.) 
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Watch Your Language, Sailor: 


COLONEL C. H. BLUMENFELD, General Staff 
Chief, Operations Branch, G4, U. S. Army, Europe 








(EDITOR’S NOTE: At first glance, the adjacent 
article might appear to be a routine criticism of 
the use of profanity by servicemen, but upon 
further reading it will be found that this article 
deals with the subject of official and unofficial 
correspondence. We have decided to publish this 
manuscript in these pages because we consider it 
one of the most severe, but most appropriate, 
criticisms ever written. 

(All of us are familiar with the long and 
laborious letters and conversations which may 
have left the listener slightly baffled and slightly 
confused — when a few well-chosen directives 
would have cleared away all clouds of doubt and 
uncertainty. 

(As Editor of this MAGAZINE, thts person ts 
familiar with long and windy language. Fre- 
quently, he receives from a reader in the field a 
letter of great length in which the reader states 
that he will soon forward a monumental manu- 
script dealing with some great subject of interest 
to all Coast Guardsmen. The Editor has learned 
that lengthy letters describing future manuscripts 
never are fulfilled. The best manuscripts ever pub- 
lished tn the pages of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE have been those that dropped upon 
the Editor’s desk without any prior build-up or 
flamboyant promises. 

(Realizing that this ts indeed the Atomic Age, 
the Editor has decided to make a sincere effort to 
obtain, from every source, manuscripts that will 
aid officers and enlisted men who are interested 
in making a career of the United States Coast 
Guard. We will certainly continue to publish 
jokes, sports news, local items, and anything and 
everything that ts close to the heart of the average 
man wearing the Coast Guard Shield; but we 
intend to keep pace with the serious theme of 
these desperate times. 

(More than ever before. we invite professional 
manuscripts from every Coast Guard officer and 
every Coast Guard enlisted man.—E. L.) 
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cA, THE time General Washington issued his anti- 
cursing order to the Continental Army, he established 
one of the most fundamental doctrines of the Armed 
Forces code of conduct. General Washington was no 
prude. His repugnance to profanity did not outlaw 
its use in those cases where an expletive of not too 
vulgar antecedence was indicated; rather, he was con- 
cerned with its habitual employment as a normal con- 
versation piece. The order reflected his conviction that 
the constant use of profanity demonstrated incompe- 
tence or, at the least, indifference in relation to the art 
of proper expression. 


The effectiveness of this general order of our first 
Commander-in-Chief has been variable, depending 
from time to time and from unit to unit on the em- 
phasis which commanding officers attach to this prob- 
lem. All too frequently, commanding officers them- 
selves are the principal violators, considering profane 
explosiveness to be a soldierly attribute which con- 
tributes to the creation of color and legend in which 


the rank and file are so prone to enshroud the “‘Old 
Man.” 


The dash and elan of General George S. Patton and 
General Ernie Harmon, for example, were by no means 
lessened by their ability to mouth an oath of appro- 
priate color and selection when the occasion presented 
itself. Staff officers, with some notable exceptions, do 
not, as a class, employ this device with the frequency 
found in field commanders. This is not offered as an 
apology for the virility of staff officers; it is merely 
that they are further removed from the receptive audi- 
ence which a unit commander has available to him at 
all times. In fact, staff officers, when rotated to com- 
mand duties during the process of a career managament 
program, usually demonstrate that their fallow years 
behind a desk have not diminished their ability to 
readily employ profanity as befits the best hell-for- 
leather cavalryman of the old school. 


This discourse is not intended as a diatribe in favor 
of profanity. Most of us share General Washington's 
aversion to indiscriminate profanity, but I must con- 
fess that I, personally, would not give two cents for 
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an officer, be he staff or field, ““Who wouldn't use 
strong language when he felt like it.’’ I sincerely be- 
lieve that the sterility which surrounds the output of 
some staff officers would be immeasurably lessened if 
they resorted on occasion to an appropriate expletive 
of proper radiance. I feel confident that such an out- 
let might serve to eliminate or certainly minimize the 
gibberish and jargon which they all too frequently 
employ in their staff productions. 


STULTIFIED STAFF STYLE 


And this leads to the text for today. “Would that 
the good and farseeing General Washington had directed 
his general order rather against the employment by 
staff officers of the hogwashed gobbledygook which 
has become the traditional style of the modern United 
States staff officer.’’ I hold the firm conviction that 
this evil currently surpasses profanity as a disease in 
the National Military Establishment. 

How often has it been possible to understand what 
the author was trying to say after the first reading of 
some lengthy staff study or discussion? Modern staff 
procedure in these most complicated and difficult times 
— in this best of ali possibie worlds as Voltaire’s Pan- 
gloss was wont to announce — calls for the most direct 
and simple expression that can be employed. The 
problems themselves are most frustrating to say noth- 
ing of the procedural restrictions imposed in the course 
of completing a staff action. How is it then that we 
make our work even more frustrating by employing 
the most stultified and artificial language that man 
has ever devised? I dare say that one cannot read 
through any staff document currently circulating 
through a headquarters without running across at 
least two “‘cognizances,”’ three “‘resultants,’” and four 
“consonances."’ I understand we are indebted to the 
Navy for “‘cognizance,”’ just as during the late World 
War II we, in the United Kingdom, were indebted to 
the British for ‘“‘implementation.” 


AN EXAMPLE 
In reading the introduction to a staff document it 
is not unusual to uncover such profound pronounce- 
ments as: 

The significance of the assigned responsibility 
areas by no means militates against the cognizance 
imposed under the general framework of this com- 
mand’s terms of reterence. Therefore, as a point 
or departure, and mindful of the implicit caveats 
inherent within this study itself, it is evident that 
the implementation of the basic concept motivat- 
ing this headquarter's course of action must be 
retributively observed at the outset in delimiting 
of any finite conclusive position correlated uni- 
service-wise. In consonance with and by no means 
antitithecal to the prescribed course which initi‘ 
ally suggests itself as the least infeasible action, 
there must be borne in mind that the explicit ob- 
jective of the current mission encompasses and pre- 
supposes a unified and co-ordinated supporting 
approach; this is so in order that the entire matter 
can be synchronized in terms of absolute synthesis 
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lest the overriding precept attainable during such 
an exploratory exercise denies the resultant ful- 
fillment in all its conglomerate portents. 

The fundamental fiat motivating documents of 
this character prevents further amplification; how- 
ever, TAB A is appended hereto for a more com- 
plete exposition of the introductory background 
essential to the comprehension of this deliberately 
brief preliminary announcement. 


Admittedly, the example is an exaggeration but 
there have been passages contained in official documents 
which do almost as much violence to the English lan- 
guage. The style in many of these documents indi- 
cates that no human being — not even a staff officer — 
could originally compose such a mess of gibberish ard 
rot without a studied effort. Perhaps what the author 
does is to write the original draft in simple, straight- 
forward English and then translate it into this so- 
called literary staff style. Unfortunately, the product 
is three degrees below the sophomoric level. ‘There 
can certainly be no objection or criticism to original 
style but the primary object in staff studies and com- 
munications of all types must continue to be brevity 
and clarity. 


There is nothing of originality or style in a pon- 
derous exposition which borrows every hackneyed and 
stultified expression from prior documents in the same 
insidious manner in which chain letters are routed 
about. Most staff problems currently faced in military 
headquarters are sufficiently complicated in terms of 
substance without the additional complication achieved 
by employing, in all too bad text, a repetition of mean- 
ingless phrases and multisyllabled words. 


Perhaps staff officers cloak their work in the mumbo- 
jumbo in an effort to convince their more earthly 
comrades in the field that staff duty is a highly com- 
plicated and mysterious profession; much in the way 
a physician prepares a prescription, since apparently a 
doctor's professional stature is presumed to be in direct 
proportion to his illegibility. If this be the motivat- 
ing influence, it is well for staff officers to undeceive 
themselves. Most officers, by the time they attain com- 
mand of a battalion, have already served their staff 
apprenticeship and have been selected for command as- 
signment largely on the basis of the successful accom- 
plishment of staff duties elsewhere. Moreover, nothing 
is more irritating to a field commander, engrossed in 
his day-to-day problems and responsibilities which are 
infinitely more real and pressing than those of most 
staff officers, than to receive some cumbersome directive 
or staff edict written in this artificial staff style. 


Staff officers and the functions they discharge are 
designed in the final analysis to serve the field units 
and to facilitate their work. The best way to achieve 
sre them the frustration which 


‘Mat objective its to spe 
the reading of cumbersome and ponderous orders and 
staff pronouncements creates. 
LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT? 
It is, of course, very popular these days to fancy 
oneself a facile man of letters and to visualize each 
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staff document as a masterpiece, not only of substance 
and logic, but of literary achievement. Now that Sir 
Winston Churchill has been deservedly selected as the 


Nobel Prize winner — partially on the basis of his 
inspirational speeches and writings while wartime 
Prime Minister of Great Britain — it is disquieting 


to consider how the present-day staff gibberish may 
rise to even more superlative levels as each action officer 
contributes his own bon mots to military literature. 


The unfortunate conclusion remains that most of 
us are imitative little beasts. We have neither the apti- 
tude nor the courage to express ourselves clearly and 
simply. 

We fabricate our writings and declamations by bor- 
rowing — usually with poor taste and with an even 
poorer regard to the resulting style — every shopworn 
cliche to which we have been exposed. 

When the present Duke of Windsor abdicated his 
throne some years ago, his retirement announcement 
broadcast personally over a world-wide network con- 
tained the unusual expression, “‘At long last.” This 
struck me as very appropriate and well suited euphon- 
ically to the Oxford accent of the retiring king. While 
new to me at that time, I am sure I would be a mil- 
lionaire today if I had one dollar for every public 
address I have heard since that time which has included 
at least one, ‘At long last... .” 

President Roosevelt —- who was a master of the 
well-turned phrase —- made popular such expressions 
as ‘Death and destruction,” and ‘The destiny of the 





common people.’’ These and others which the presi- 
dent used were ideally suited to his style, his perfect 
diction, and elocution. He also made superlative use 
of many other devices of alliteration and onomatopoeia. 
It does not follow, however, that such expressions are 
suitable in a staff paper. If an officer were to prepare 
a staff study considering, for example, the subject of 
support responsibility in the Paris Metropolitan Area, 
it would be nothing less than absurd for him to con- 
clude, “‘At long last the decision must be reached that 
mindful of the death and destruction implicit in the 
destiny of the common people, the Army should take 
over the responsibility for service support in Paris.” 
The nursery rhyme might as well read, ‘Hickory, 
dickory, dock, at long last the mouse ran up the clock; 
the clock struck one and down he run, thereby avoid- 
ing death and destruction to the common destiny of 
fellow mice, hickory, dickory dock.” 


I am reasonably confident that I will never fill the 
exalted position of Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army and I will, therefore, never have the opportunity 
which presented itself to the peerless General Wash- 
ington. Were I ever to attain that rank, however, one 
of my first acts would be in emulation of the distin- 
guished Father of Our Country. My first general order 
would provide in clear, unequivocal terms that staff 
language will henceforth be couched in basic English; 
that multi-syllabled jargon will have no place in mili- 
tary conversation or writing, and that officers who 
employ it will, like Abou Ben Adam, head the list — 
for departure from the Army. 














Outward bound on a mission of mercy is this Coast Guard plane, assisted in its takeoff by jet propulsion. This plane is one of the many 
long-range aircraft manufactured for the Coast Guard by the Glenn L. Martin Company of Baltimore. 
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On going into the cowshed, the 
farmer was surprised to find his new 
hand, a town girl, giving one of the 
cows a drink from her milking pail. 

‘What are ye doin’ that for?’’ he 
demanded. 

“Well,’’ explained the girl, ‘‘the 
milk seemed pretty thin to me, so 
I thought I’d better put it through 
the process again.” 

2 * 

Judge: ‘‘For hitting your wife 
the fine will be $1.10.” 

Culprit: ‘‘What’s the ten cents 
for?” 

Judge: ‘‘Amusement tax.” 

* ok * 

Then there’s the guy who was 
so stingy that when he took his 
girl to the beach on a hot day, he 
didn't get her a parasol, he just 
told her shady stories. 


y.. 





1 
iS 
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CPO: 
vate life?” 
Seaman Apprentice: 
cement mixer.” 
CPO: ‘Good, we'll put you in 
the galley making biscuits.” 
* * * 


“What were you in pri- 


“). Was2 


Two little girls were playing and 
one pretended that she wanted to 
rent the other's playhouse. 

“Have you any parents?” 
the owner of the playhouse. 

“Yes, two,’” was the reply. 

“I’m sorry,” said the tiny land- 
lady, ‘‘but I never rent to children 
with parents. They're so noisy and 
destructive.” 


asked 


* * * 


Absent-minded Salesgirl (as her 
date kisses her goodnight): ‘‘Will 
that be all?” 

















Borron/ { 


I don't think it's anything serious, Shirley. You know how sailors are—a girl in every port!” 


“Daddy, I saw mama kiss the ice- 
man this morning.” 

“Ye gods! She wastes time with 
him and we owe the grocer thirty 
dollars.”’ 

* * 


Little Jimmy: “Uncle, make a 
noise like a frog.”’ 

Uncle Joe: “Why, son?” 

Little Jimmy: “ ‘Cause when I 
ask daddy for anything he always 
says, ‘Wait ‘til your Uncle croaks’.” 

* * * 


Little Boy (reading war news): 
“What does it mean here by ‘sea 
soned troops’ ?”’ 

Parent: ‘‘Mustered by the offi- 
cers and peppered by the enemy.” 

* * * 


A captain and a lieutenant were 
dining at the Stork Club when a 
corporal entered, escorting a ravish- 
ingly beautiful damsel. The captain 
sent a note to the corporal: “The 
Lieutenant, who is a Princeton man, 
and I, who hail from Williams, bet 
a fin we could guess the college you 
come from. May we stop at your 
table and see who was right?” 

Back came the reply: ‘Please 
don't bother, gentlemen. I am from 
the Audibon Institute of Ornithol- 
ogy and I intend to classify this 
pigeon myself.” 

* * * 

Sl /c: ‘Where'd you all git that 
Southern accent?” 

Girl: “‘Honey chile, I've 
drinking out of Dixie cups.” 

* * * 


been 


Heard in an incubator: ‘Last 


one out is a rotten egg.” 
* *’ * 

From a Draft Board 
center comes this story. 

A reluctant conscript faced the 
Army oculist who asked him to read 
a chart. 

“What chart?” asked the draftee. 
The doctor persevered: 

“Just sit down in that chair and 
I'll show you.”’ 

“Wat chair?’” asked the man. 

Deferred because of bad eye-sight, 
the draftee went to the nearest 
movie. When the lights came on 
he was horrified to discover the ocu- 
list in the next seat. 

“Excuse me,”’ said the conscript 
as calmly as he could, ‘‘does this 
bus go to Montclair?”’ 


induction 
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A Scotsman upon entering a sad- 
Jler’s asked for a single spur. 

“What use is one spur?’’ asked 
the man. 

“Well,’’ replied Sandy, “if I can 
get one side of the horse to go, the 
other will have to come wi'it.”’ 

a ae 

As a man started across the street, 
2 St. Bernard dog rushed by him so 
close that it bowled him over. Be- 
fore the man could get to his feet 
an Austin tore around the corner 
and ran over the hapless man, leav- 
ing several cuts and bruises in its 
wake. A sympathetic spectator rush- 
ed out to help the victim to his feet 
and asked if the dog had hurt him. 
“No,” replied the confused fellow, 


‘‘but that darned can tied to his 
tail nearly finished me.” 
x * x 
Sick Call PO: “‘How do you 


feel, sailor?”’ 
Recruit: ‘Can't kick.” 
PO: ‘Then what are you doing 
here at sick bay?” 
Recruit: “Rheumatism.” 
a ee 


How does an old maid finish her 
prayer?” ’ 
“T don’t know, how?” 


‘‘Ah, men!” 
* oe x 


The teacher wrote on the black- 


board: “‘I ain’t had no fun all sum- 
mer.’’ ‘Then she asked a youngster 
in the front row: “Harry, what 


should I do to correct that?” 
‘Maybe get a boy friend?’ he 
suggested helpfully. 
ee 
“Does your husband talk in his 
sleep?” 
“No, the stinker just grins.” 
“ee ee 
Jackie: ‘‘My father is an Elk, a 
Lion, and a Moose?”’ 
Tommy: ‘How 
cost to see him?”’ 
te o€ 


much does it 


A woman with a dozen kids in 
her car went through a red traffic 
light. A pedestrian yelled: ‘‘Lady, 
don't you know when to stop?” 

Looking back at the youngsters 
in the car, she replied: ‘‘I want you 
to know they’re not all mine.”’ 

x * * 

Some girls are like paint. Get 
chem stirred up and you can’t get 
them off your hands. 
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“Nice job you've been doing keeping the decks clean, McDoakes.” 


Wife: ‘““What did you ever do 
to deserve a wife like me?”’ 

Hubby: “That puzzled me, too, 
until I thought of what a mean 
little boy I was.” 


. 2 « 

Hiker: ‘‘Can I catch the 6:45 
train by cutting through your 
field?”’ 

Farmer: “If my bull sees you, 
you'll likely catch the 6:15!” 

x * * 

Susie: “‘I am through with sail- 
ors.” 

Betty: ‘“‘Yeah, me too. They 


start out by holding your hand, and 
pretty soon they are trying to shuf- 
fle the whole deck.” 


* * * 


I like the silent pictures the best, 
Their return I would greet with 
a shout. 
To see a woman open her mouth, 
And not a sound come out. 
* * x 


Take your house number, multi- 
ply it by 2, add 5, and multiply 
the result by 50. Add your age, 
then add 365 and subtract 615. 
The first four digits of the result 
should be your house number and 
the remaining two digits should 
equal your age. 





“Say, what are those marks on 
your nose?” 
“Oh, they were made by glasses.”’ 
“You should learn to tilt your 
head back, it pours easier.” 
x o* * 


“T understand Jack studied me- 
chanical engineering. What's he do- 
ing now?” 

“He's working on the railroad.” 

‘That so? What doing?” 

“Well, you know the man who 
goes around the cars and taps all 
the wheels to make sure everything 
is all right?” 

“se. 

“Well, Jack helps that man to 
listen.”’ 

* * x 


“I prescribe absolute quiet for 
your husband,” said the doctor. 
‘‘Here’s a sleeping powder.” 

“When do I give it to him?” 
asked the wife. 

“You don’t give it to him,” said 
the doctor. ‘“You take it yourself. 

a 


Patient: ‘Doctor, I'm scared to 
death. This will be my first opera- 
tion.”’ 

Doctor: “I know just how you 
feel. This is my first operation, 


” 


too. 
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“T hope that’s a nice book for you 
to read,’ said the fond mother to 
young Dobnee. 

“Oh yes, mother, it’s a lovely 
book, but I don’t think you would 
like it. It’s so sad at the end.” 

“How is it sad, dear?” 

“Well, she dies and he has to go 
back to his wife.” 

 - 22 


A famous maestro had a tough 
time deciding whether to marry a 
very beautiful but stupid girl or a 
rather painful-looking creature who 
was blessed with a magnificent voice. 
Art triumphed. He married the so- 
prano. The morning after their 
nuptials, he woke up, took one look 
at his bride, nudged her and shriek- 
ed, ‘For God’s sage, SING.” 


*_ * 2 


Philosophical Frosh: There are 
only two types of girls in the world: 
those that take you for what you 
are; and those that take you for 


what you have. 
=. 


Employer: ‘Myrtle, who told 
you that you could neglect your 
office duties just because I give you 
a kiss now and then?”’ 

Stenographer: ‘‘My attorney.”’ 
x * x 

Mother: ‘So you kissed a sailor 
last night. Didn’t I tell you to 
count to ten when you were tempt- 
ed?” 

Daughter: “I did, ma, but there 
were eleven sailors there.” 

x * * 

Mixed emotions: Man seeing his 

mother-in-law backing over a cliff 


in his new Cadillac. 
* oe * 


Girls hate to hear jokes. I asked 
a girl to go for a walk with me in 
the woods, and she said, ‘Don’t 
make me laugh.”’ 

* * * 

A little girl’s essay on the life of 
Benjamin Franklin: ‘Benjamin 
Franklin was born in Boston, trav- 
e'ed to Philadelphia, met a lady in 
the street, she laughed at him, he 
married her and discovered elec- 
tricity.” 

* * * 

An accordian is an instrument 
invented by a man who couldn't 
decide how long the fish was that 
got away. 
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“He cheated me out of $50,000.’ 
“How was that?’’ 
‘He wouldn’t let me marry his 


daughter.” 
* * * 


When a fellow breaks a date, he 
usually has to. When a girl breaks 


a date she usually has two. 
ok oc ok 


‘Hey,”” cried Satan to a new ar 
rival, ‘‘you act as if you owned this 
place!”’ 

“I do,”’ came the reply, ‘my wife 
gave it to me before I came.” 

* * * 

h, here’s the place mother told 
me to stay away from, I thought 
we would never find it.” 

e “> 43 

The reason you never see any 
pictures of angels with whiskers, 
Honeychile, is because most men 
who get there make it only by a 
close shave. 

a 


“‘How do you expect to accom- 
plish anything with three beautiful 
secretaries in your office?”’ 

“Simple. I give two of them a 
day off.” 

3s 

“T must apologize for my danc- 
ing. I’m a little stiff from bowl- 
ing.” 

‘“‘My dear man, I don’t care where 
you're from.” 

1s 

Two housewives were in a dis- 
cussion over the back fence. 

“Do you ever nag your hus- 
band?” inquired one. 

“Only when he’s beating the 
rugs,’’ responded the other. “‘It gets 
him so thoroughly irritated and an- 
gry that he does a much better job.” 

* * * 

A romantic pair were in the throes 
of silence as the car rolled smoothly 
along an enchanting woodland path, 
when the lady broke the spell: 

“John, dear,’’ she asked softly, 
‘can you drive with one hand?”’ 

“Yes, my sweet,”’ he cooed in 
ecstasy of anticipation. 

“Then,” said the lovely one, 
“‘you'd better wipe your nose, it’s 
running.” 

be 28 

He: ‘I once loved a girl and she 
made a fool out of me.” 

She: ‘“What a lasting impression 
some people make.” 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
NAUTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


EWEN 





JAMES McWILLAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


19 Rector Street, New York City 














Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL 8ST. NEW YORK 














AUDELS 


MECHANICS 


GUIDES se 






STEP UP YOUR SKILL 
with the Facts and Figures 
of Your Trade 
To Earn More—Learn More 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 DAYS’ FREE EXAM. Send No Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. (Carpentry $6¢D Auto $4¢DOil Burners $1 
riSheet Metal $1 .° OWelding $1 * ORefrigeration $4 
OPlumbing $6°C) Masonry $6° Painting $2°ORadio $4 
[jElectricity $4¢ 0 Mathematics OSteam Engineers $4 
OMachinist $4° Blueprint $2¢ 0 Diesel $2° ODrawing $1. 

If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publi:hers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 














SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
- 


Construction 
of All Types 






* 
i Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 











‘leveland Boston New London 
Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 
ROSEBANK 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
We solicit the Long Distance Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 











| SAVAGE'S 


NAvy & GENERAL 
SUPPLY CORP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. COAST GUARD 
UNIFORMS %&% ACCESSORIES 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
Measurement Blanks &% Prices 


Mailed Upon Request 
236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 





you cAN SAVE MONEY on 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Hcaauce 






Available to Commissioned Officers 


—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


e@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
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Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


FINANCE WITH GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 
1401 W. LANCASTER 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 
Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 


* FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 6) 











any name. To seemingly encourage these 
practices is a policy not shared by the ma- 
jority of periodica's, and one in which to 


take little pride. 


My position is relatively immaterial, for 
I know in my own mind that the service 
and I are exchanging fair shakes and in 
all probability will part as friends; there- 
fore, my only desire in writing is to sug- 
gest that the editorial discretion placed in 
your hands might be better exercised in 
choosing letters with a greater possibility 
for fair debate, and with an eye towards 
a more rational and far more popular reader 
response. Even though the fact that my 
frank opinion of your open forum may 
appear to be too much so, please accept my 
assurance, Mr. Lloyd, that I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 


WILLIAM WATILO, ET}. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Let it be thoroughly 
understood that the pages of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE belong entirely to the 
men of the Coast Guard! We care not how 
humble the individual Coast Guardsman 
may be. If he has a thought or an idea, or 
a suggestion, he is free to express himself 
in these pages. We do not ask that the 
individual Coast Guardsman agree with our 
editorial policies. We do not even ask that 
the individual Coast Guardsman sign his 
proper name to his letter of complaint when 
he writes to these pages because we realize 
that Service conditions frepuently make it 
embarrassing for a man to express himself! 
If we are to be damned for making these 
pages free to all cur readers, we will accept 
that damnation with pleasure. While we 
do not necessarily agree with many of the 
views expressed in these columns, we will 
defend with all our strength the right of 
the individual Coast Guardsman to make 
his views known! It will be a sad day for 
America and a sad day for the U. S. Ccast 
Guard when the individual cannot stand 
upon a soap box and make his viewpcints 
known. Yes, we may laugh at those view- 
points, but we cannot deny the man the 
right to express his viewpoints!) 





A reflective reading of history will 
show that no man ever rose to mili- 
tary greatness who could not convince 
his troops that he put them first, 
above all else. -— LIEUTENANT GEN- 
FERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR. 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Stact 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager © correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 

WILLIAM P. VOGLER, SN, C-eveland 
Ledge Light Sta., c/o CG Base, Woods 
Hole, Mass. (9th District) 

THOMAS MCNAMARA, BT2, CGC 
SPENCER, c/o CG Base, S. I., New York 
City. (2nd, 3rd, 7th or 8th District) 

JAMES A. JACOBSEN, SA, CG Lfckoat 
Sta., Cape Hatteras, Buston, N. C. (Any 
Unit in Chicago area) 

JOHN V. BAZZANO, RM3, CGC SAGE- 
BRUSH. San Juan, Puerto Rico. (Any- 
where on East Coast) 

MICHAEL J. DFANGELO, EM}3, CGC 
HORNBEAM, Woods Hole, Mass. (N. J., 
Philadelphia, N. Y., or anywhere in 3rd 
District) 

LEONARD PLATTEBORZE, FNDC, 
CGC INGHAM, Box 4543 Berkley, Nor- 
folk, Va. (9th District) 

R. J. DUPLIN, FN, CGC ROCKAWAg, 
S. 1., New York. (1st District) 

FRANK F. DINOFF, SN, Cape Loowout 
L/B Sta., Harkers Island, N. C. (2nd 
or 9th District) 

JOEL K. AKIN. EM3, CGC KLAMATH, 
Seattle, Washington. (11th or 12th 
District) 

GLENN E. LEE, FN, Boston Lightship 
No. 510, c/o Boston Pilot Boat, 69 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. (3rd or 5th 
District) 

ROBERT D. BASNETT, JR., EN2, CGC 
COOK INLET, State Pier, Portland, 
Maine. (5th, 7th or 8th District) 

CHARLES H. DYER, JR.. BMC. CG 
83490. Box 31, CG Moorings, Cape 
May. N. J. (2nd, 7th or 8th District) 

KENNETH MEYERS, SN, CGC SPEN- 
CER, St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. 
(Any duty in 9th District) 

GERALD L. DOYLE, SN, W.P.B. 95302, 
c/o Cmdr. 11th CG District, 706 Times 
Bldg., Long Beach, Calif. (2nd or 3rd 
District) 

PAUL W. CISCO, EN1, Straitsmouth L/B 
Sta., Rockport, Mass. (Any District but 
Ist) 

ALBERT R. FRITZ, SN, CGC WHITE 
SUMAC, CG Depot, Key West, Fla. (Ist, 
3rd or 9th District) 

VINN H. YNAY, SA, CGC CAMPBELL, 
St. George, S. 1.. New York. (5th Dis- 
trict, near Norfolk) 

DAVID W. YOUNG, SN, CGC GENERAL 
GREENE, Gloucester, Mass. (3rd or 9th 
District) 

W:LLIAM E. CALEHAN, SN(RD), CG 
83312(WPB), Box 4557, Norfolk 6, 
Va. (Ist, 3rd, 7th, 9th, 12th or 13th 
District) 
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JOHN PIEZALA, CS3, WPB 83397, 
Gov't. Island, A:ameda, Calif. (lst, 3rd 
or 5th Districts or any place in the 
states of N. Y. or Pa.) 

ROBERT E. MITCHELL, SN, CGC 
MACKINAC, CG Base, St. George, S. L., 
N. Y. (Any light station on East Coast) 

STEVE G. STYRON, BMC, CG 95305, 
c/o Cmdr., 11th CG Dist., 706 Times 
Bldg., Long Beach, Calif. (5th or 7th 
District ) 

W. G. WALSER, GMI1(P). CGC 
YOCONA, P. O. Box 836, Astoria, Ore- 
gon. (East Coast) 

SAM OCHIPINTI, FN. CCC YOCONA, 
P. O. Box 836, Astoria, Oregon. (East 
Coast ) 

ALBERT GORDON, EN}, Point Mon- 
tara Light Sta., P. O. Box 191, Mon- 
tara, Calif. (11th District) 

ANDREW J. APPLEGATE, SN, CGC 
MATAGORDA, ¢,/o Constitution Wharf, 
Boston 13, Mass. (3rd District) 

ROBERT P. DROHAN, SN, CGC EVER- 
GREEN Wharf, Boston, Mass. (3rd Dis 
trict) 

R. H. WILLARD, BM1, CG Depot, CG 
64305, Gloucester, N. J. (1st District) 

MORRIS S. BEESON, EN, Point No 
Point Light Sta., Ridge, Md. (8th Dis- 
trict, prefer Light Station) 

MICHAEL J. DEBIASI, FN(EN), 
Security Unit, Baltimore, Mr. 
or Ist District) 

PAUL CHERCHES, SN, 
TARIA, Portland, Mass. 
Baltimore, Conn., 
Boston area) 


Port 
(Boston 


CGC 
(3rd 
or Shore 


BARA 
District, 
Station in 


RICHARD SEDDEN. SN, CGC 
FRAS, Cape May, New 
7th, 8th or 9th District) 

CHARLES W. WILSON, SN, CGC HALF 
MOON, St. Base, S. L, N. Y¥. 
(Philadelphia or any station in 
3rd District) 

JOHN J. ZUVICH. SN(BM), 
BRAMBLE, Miami Beach 
District) 

RICHARD S. EDGE, ENI,. and J. L 
COSTANZO, EN2, both of CGC 
TRITON, Corpus Christi, Texas. (Edge 
to 5th or 7th District; Costanzo to 3rd 
or 5th District) 

WILLIAM F. CARGILI 
83387, Port Isabel 
trict) 

SAM C. CHAPMAN, FN 
100 Causeway Island, Miami Beach, 
Fla. (St. Petersburg or Lake Worth) 

DONALD A. GAMALSKI, SN, CG Depot, 
Yerba Buena Island, San Francisco, 
Calif. (East Coast or 9th District) 

STEPHEN J. SAKO, CS3(P), CG Light- 
ship 509, Mayport. Fa 


SASSA- 


Jersey (2nd. 


George 


shore 


CGC 


Llorida. (3rd 


RD3, CG 
(Ist Dis 


Texas 


CGC PAPAW, 


(Groton Train 
ing Sta. or anywhere in Rhode Island) 
WILLIAM H. WHICHARD, JR., SN, 
CGC WHITE SAGE, Woods Hole, Mass. 

(5th or 7th District) 

RONALD E. ROBINSON, SN, Cornfield 
Lightship, c/o CG Moorings, Ft. Trum- 

bull, New London, Conn. (9th District 
or Detroit, Mich.) 

WILLIAM D. BURKE, FN(EM). CGC 
MADRONA (W-302), c/o CG Base, 
Portsmouth, Va. Md., or 
3rd District) 


(Baltimore 








Special Financing 


Service 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 
Army — Navy — Marine Corps — Coast Guard — Air Forces — 


Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 


Assistance to Officer Personnel. 


" FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION | 


and 


| 
} 


[ffilliates 
Washington , D. C. 


RN On 2 LN SEN 


For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
113 No. St. Asaph Street 
AUGUSTA. GA.. 
Marion Bldg., 739 Broad St. 
COLUMBUS, GA., 
3257 Victory Drive 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
1410 Kapiolani Blvd. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
110 W. Ocean Blvd. 
BETHESDA, MD. 
4650 East West Hy. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.. 
606 S. 4th Street 
PANAMA CITY, R. P., 
Ave. Nacional No. 29 
WARRINGTON, FLA., 
31 Navy Blvd. 


(Signature Loans Only ) 
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WHO WANTS TO BE A CIVILIAN? 


Would you like to spend the rest of your life in a mad scramble for the elusive dollar? Do you have 
dreams of spending all your future years in the hum-drum civilian world that is marked chiefly by finan- 
cial duels with the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker? Right now you are serving your enlist- 
ment in the Coast Guard and, quite naturally, you may be wondering about the future years and what 
they hold for you. 








True, if you take your departure from the Coast Guard you will have a microscopic chance of be- 
coming a millionaire. You will have a chance to start out as today’s office boy and end up as a tycoon 
of industry. But first, look around your civilian neighborhood and note how many — or how few — 
have succeeded in pursuing such a primrose path of progress! Note, too, how many civilians are engaged 
in plebian toil. 


Observe the number of persons who are today doing the same work they started to do five years ago 
— and twenty and thirty! They've grown old chasing the elusive dollar; and they'll have to continue to 
chase that dollar because they have little or no assurance that they can retire in their old age. 


Where in civilian life will you find an employer who will agree to retire you at the end of twenty or 
twenty-five years of employment? Many civilian employers cffer no retirement benefits whatsoever. Some 
offer retirement at the age of 65. And even those who do offer a limited retirement program demand that 
you contribute to your own retirement fund. Not so in the Coast Guard! 


You pay not one penny to any retirement fund, yet if you enlisted at the age of 20, the Coast Guard 
will retire you at the age of 40 or 45 with approximately three-quarters of your regular pay! 


Retirement at the age of 45 means that you will have many years in which to enjoy your retired 
status. Contrast this to civilian retirement at the age of 65! Yes, there’s a mighty big difference! 


By your service in the Coast Guard you have already earned a certain degree of security and import- 
ance. We urge you not to jeopardize that security and that importance by failing to re-enlist within 
twenty-four hours. Only by re-enlisting within twenty-four hours can you protect your seniority in your 
present rating. 


Think all you want to about civilian life but give a little thought to the advantages of a career spent 
in the United States Coast Guard! 
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C Annapolis, Maryland 
one fo nmnapo ts, , ary CHIC 


Qy> 


Tue history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 
for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 


The City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 


Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ‘“This is the City I have been looking for!” 


For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read — 


THE EVENING CAPITAL 
4 it J y) [ j 
(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 

















Dik Fil ud CAMELS ™ sz 





















T ‘Right! Camels 
| have been my 
steady smoke 
since 1936! Their fine, 
full flavor and friendly 
mildness have always 
agreed with me... 
that's why I'm staying 
with Camels !" 


Versatile director-star 
of movies and television 











R. J. Reynoids Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


/ ft Milaats re Hae CAME 


~ agree with more people than any other cigarette! 





@ There’s the most reassuring reason in the world 
why you should smoke Camels. That is — 

Camel’s mildness and flavor agree with more 
people than any other cigarette! Year after year, 
the pure pleasure in Camels’ costly tobaccos wins 
more and more friends — giving Camels a bigger 
lead over the 2nd-place brand than ever before 

in history! You try Camels for 30 days — 

see how friendly Camels agree with you! 


Make your own 
30-Day Camel 
Test... see 
what you've 






been missing! 





